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POLICIES AND PROGRAMS OF THE OFFICE OF 
INDIAN EDUCATION 



U.S. Senate, 
Select CJommittee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC, 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:02 a.m., in room 
485, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Inouye, McCain, and Daschle. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
HAWAII, CHAIRMAN, SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The Chairmaw. Good morning akid welcome to this hearing of 
the Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Although the attendance here seems rather sparse in partici- 
pants and in members, I hope that you will not translate this to 
mean that this committee is not concerned. I can assure you, as 
chairman of this committee, that education iS of the highest priori- 
ty. That is one of the reasons we are having this hearing this 
morning. 

Last month we addressed S. 496, a bill on Indian vocational edu- 
cation, and we were able to incorporate several of its recommenda- 
tions into the Carl Perkins Reauthorization Bill currently being 
considered by the Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee. 
However, we have not had an opportunity to comprehensively 
review the status of Indian education during the 101st Congress. 
This morning we will begin the process. This will not be the first 
and last hearing; it will be the first of very many. 

This morning, we gather to review the policies and programs of 
the Office of Indian Education. We are here also to review other 
programs administered by the Department of Education for which 
the Office of Indian Education has coordination and policy respon- 
sibilities. 

This hearing's primary purpose is to review the programs of the 
principal recipient of Federal funds for Indian Education, The De- 
partment of Education. We hope to gain a better understanding 
from this hearing of how Indian education is faring, to learn about 
Impact Aid, adult and vocational education, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, science improvement in minority institutions, bilingual pro- 
grams and research, and library sfc^rices. We want to learn now 
fully these programs are being utilized by the Indian community 
and how access to them might be inriproved. 
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The immediate stimulus for this hearing was the concern for the 
delay in the appointment of a permanent director for 
the Office of Indian Education and the fact that the office is not 
fully staffed. The concern over the absence of these appointments 
was reflected in serious program delays. Actions on formula grants 
to public schools and in funding Indian fellowships were not re- 
ceived until school and college terms were well underway this Fall. 

If the Department of Education is to forge the Office of Indian 
Education into an effective and well-functioning office, we believe 
that it is critical that a director be appointed and that the office be 
fully staffed on an interim and thra vermanent basis and that the 
Department's Indian preference policy be implemented. 

We have a number of witnesses this morning. Unfortunately, our 
time is limited because of activities on the Floor. So most respect- 
fully, I urge each of you who will be testifying to summarize your 
statement if possible to allow time for questions. However, may I 
assure you, ar Chairman of this ^^ommittee, that your full state- 
ment will be made part of the record. 

Our first panel consists of Ms. Jo Jo Hunt, Executive Director of 
the National Advisory Council on Indian Education; Mr. Roger Bor- 
deaux, Executive Director of the Association of Community Tribal 
Schools; Ms. Lorena Bahe, Executive Director of the Association of 
Navaho Community-Controlled School Boards, accompanied by her 
counsel, Carol Barbero; and the final witness of this first panel, Ms. 
Karen Funk, a Legislative Analyst for the National Indian Educa- 
tion Association. 

Our second panel consists of representatives of the Office of 
Indian Education. This hearing has been arranged in this fashion 
to provide the Department with an opportunity to hear the con- 
cerns of those Indian people involved in Indian education, and to 
respond to those concerns. 

With that, iray I call upon Ms. Hunt, Mr. Bordeaux, Ms. Bahe, 
and Ms. Funk. 

Ms. Hunt. 

Senator McCain. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for holding 
this Hearing on this very important issue. It is one that I know that 
the committee will be pursuing, as you mentioned, for quite a long 
period of time. 

For the sake of time, I would like to ask that my full statement 
may be submitted for the record. 
The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 
[Prepared statement of Senator McCain appears in appendix.] 

STATEMENT OF JO JO HUNT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON INDIAN EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC 
Ms. Hunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very delighted to be 
here this morning. I have a rather extensive written statement 
which , goes into detail about a number of the things I will talk 
about, but I will try to keep my comments relatively short so that 
the other folks, who have traveled much further thin I, will be 
able to make their comments before you. 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education has been in 
existence since 1973. We currently have 14 members because of a 
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vacancy, but it is a 15-member panel consisting of Indians and 
Alaskan Natives appointed by the President to make various rec- 
ommendations. There is a long list of duties in our enabling legisla- 
tion, but the two key duties here today are to make racommenda- 
tions to the Congress on improvement in Indian education pro- 
grams and other programs that benefit Indians and also to provide 
advice to the Secretary of Education on the operation of programs 
affecting Indians. 

The Council has a very broad view of what this enablmg legisla- 
tion means. We certainly feel that the duties encompass looking at 
all Federal education programs, not only those that Indians partici- 
pate in but also those from which Indians may benefit but in which 
they are not currently participating. We have, therefore, started 
looking a lot closer at Department of Education programs in gener- 
al. ' r 

We do have a number of concerns about the operation of the 
Office of Indian Education. These are broken down into several 
subject areas, with the first being personnel issues. 

Upon arrival at the Council in December 1988, we began looking 
at the Indian preference issue since Public Law 100-29/ provided 
that as of April 28, 1988, the Secretary should use Indian prefer- 
ence in all personnel actions in the Office of Indian Education. 
There were a number of things going on at the Department on the 
Indian preference issue, but the Council was not involved with 
those because we were not made aware of the policy of the Depart- 
ment, even though we requested that policy. 

We do have the policy now, and we are not going to make any 
comments on it at this point because we have not seen it in oper- 
ation. Should we need to make comments later, we will certainly 
do so if the Indian preference policy is not working. 

Our concern is that there are a number of vacancies at the Office 
of Ind'an Education. In January, some seven mid-level manage- 
ment p^ositions were announced. In February, the director's posi- 
tion was announced. We have since had education program special- 
ist jobs announced, some clerical positions, and some senior pro- 
gram specialists. None of these have been filled. 

We are also concerned that perhaps because of the personnel 
problems, the office is not getting grant awards out in time. We are 
also very concerned about the monitoring efforts. We have a 
number of non-Indian staff people leaving under the non-Indian 
preference provisions of Public Law 100-297, so we do have a real 
personnel problem there. 

It is the Council's position that the Department should move im- 
mediately to fill the position of the Director of th^ Office of Indian 
Education so that person might then select top management staff 
and get the office on the road to being fully staffed and fully oper- 
ational. 

The Chairman. May I interrupt as we go along? 
Ms. Hunt. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. How many employees are in the Office of Indian 
Education? 

Ms. Hunt. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure of the exact total right 
now. I believe their position ceiling is somewhere between 45 and 
50. The departmental people here will be able to answer that fully. 



The Chairman. That includes clerical employees? 
Ms. Hunt. Yes; I do not know how many are on board at the 
moment smce some people have left. 

von?®tStl!i^'V?f i be asking the Department, but I wanted 
your thoughts. Of that number, how many are of Indian ancestry? 

Ms. Hunt. Of the permanent employees there, I know of four. 

1 he Chairman. WTiat types of positions do they hold? 

f^^; n"^; •^i^!^® ^J^^^ ^^0"® individual who is the Assistant 
?nt °/ the Office of Indian Education, a special assist- 

ant, mere are two education program specialists and I believe 
there is one clerical worker. 

tJJf Chairman. And these seven mid-level management posi- 

.h^Y® *h®s® vacancies been in existence? 
fhpv'l,?„o'^f i* ^/ff"«=ult to say exactly about vacancies because 
™i L *if h«.°.People holding these jobs, some of whom have gone 
on to other jobs under the non-Indian preference provisions, but 
the vacancy announcements were first posted in January this year 
?r,n™i!? February 14. Those same positions were subsequently 
announced agam more recently, so we do not have anyone selected 

diviston'"*''****'^" ^ ^^^^^^ ^® ^^^^ ^^^^^^ director of tnis 
Ms. Hunt. Yes. 

The Chairman. When was the last time we diJ have a director? 

5n^Q8?oJ!I-J^ ^^^^^""^'.B.- '^o^" Sam, until he became ill 
m 1888 and died in November 1988, I believe. Since then we have 

h^n^finlP^^P^- ^""^ °^u*h^ years, about five of those have 
S^u'^.u *h«* capacity. That sometimes leads us to 
thmk that the importance of the office is not at the level it should 
j?b Department, if we always have acting directors in that 

«Sv"'^'^^A'!: ^h^* •"ean by mid-management posi- 

vacaiit ^'"^ mid-management positions that are 

A^^i h^^'': "^h®^! ^J"® and 15 jobs that would be the 

^"U^® top-level supervisors in the office. 

-1- ®TT ^'^^Ji^'*- a*"® above the program specialists? 

Ms. Hunt. Yes. 

or'^bove?'^'^*''^'^" °° ^® '^^^^ Indians in the mid-management 
Ms. Hunt. At the present time, no, not that I know of Of the 
artoTe^f^l^^^^^^^ ' ^^-^^ h^^h-*- She is the As- 

The Chairman. Please continue. 
.rofS; K^'Ju ^ have had some concerns about regulation promul- 
ldnr«tSL ^^'^ programs of the Office of Indian 

S, ^® thing that concerned me most was the fact that the 
«t^ol Vu**®" '".^'''=h a way that it was difficult for me, 

filfro vf "^'^^ experience in legislation and regulations, t<^ 
fh^nt.^^.'Il?^* was going on. Rather than doing an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, there were individual amendments strik- 
^u'aI^ *!?e current regulations and putting in 
otner things. One had to use four or five reference materials just to 
iigure out what was going on. 
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We did not get very many comments from the field. I think that 
the way those regulations were presented and the format was the 
reason we did not get comments from the field. We made a recom- 
mendation, as a Council, to the Department, that in the future any 
regulations that are extensive should be done in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The Chairman. May I interrupt again? 

Ms. Hunt. Yes. 

The Chatrman. This Presidential Council, I presume has a staff. 
You are a member of that staff. 

Ms. Hunt. Yes; I am the Director and we have three other 
people. 

The Chairman. How often to you meet with the Secretary of 
Education? 

Ms. Hunt. We have met with him on one occasion. That was Oc- 
tober 8 in Anchorage, AK. 

The Chairman. Was that by accident or by plan? 

Ms. Hunt. It was by plan in that we had been trying since Janu- 
ary to get an appointment with the Secretary. 

The Chairman. In the past 3 years, how often has the Council 
met with the Secretary? 

Ms. Hunt. I do not have the answer to that question, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would be happy to find out and supply it for the record. I 
know that in the past 10 months, it has been once, and that was 
this month. 

The Chairman. How often have you met with the Director or 
Acting Director of the Office of Indian Education? 

Ms. Hunt. We do that quite often, sometimes by telephone and 
sometimes in person. Mr. Chairman, I have not had a problem with 
access to the Acting Director of the Office of Indian Education or 
the Acting Assistant Secretary of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation. Both of these gentlemen have been available to me when I 
needed to talk to them about various things. They have been very 
helpful administratively in pushing the various pieces of paper 
that need to be pushed for the Council to perform its activities. 

The Chairman. What role do you play in the promulgation of 
regulations? Are you asked to provide input? 

Ms. Hunt. Like the public, we provide comments after the regu- 
lations are published for comment in the Federal Register. 

The Chairman. You are just like the public although you are 
Presidentially appointed? 

Ms. Hunt. Yes sir; that is the way it was this year with the pro- 
mulgation of these regulations. 

The Chairman. Do you feel that your advice and counsel is 
heard? 

Ms. Hunt. If it is heard, Mr. Chairman, there are not a whole lot 
of changes made. There have not been changes made because of 
our recommendations with respect to regulations or vacancy an- 
nouncements or the Indian preference policy. 

The Chairman. What role have you played in the filling of these 
vacancies? That seems to be a rather crucial matter here. 

Ms. Hunt. There has been nothing that the Council has done 
other than try to scatter vacancy announcements throughout the 
country, because we were not involved in the preparation of any of 
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those vacancy announcements and certainly not in the selection of 
anyone, except for the position of Director of the Office of Indian 
Education. We commented on the vacancy announcement and a 
few things were changed because of our comments. Of course, we 
disseminated that vacancy announcement throughout the country 
and then went through the process of interviewing the candidates 
and submitting to the Secretary three names as our list of nomi- 
nees. 

The Chairman. How long has this Office of Indian Education ex- 
isted? 

Ms. Hunt. It was established under the Education Amendments 
of 1972, so I would think as of 1973, certainly. This Ck)uncil has 
been in existence since 1973. 

The Chairman. The Council has been in existence for 16 years? 

Ms. Hunt. Yes. 

The Chairman. In those 16 years, have we had any Indians serv- 
ing In mid-management or above? 

Ms. Hunt. Mr. Chairman, we have indeed. I do not have that list 
with me but I will be happy to supply it for the committee. I have 
a list of the number of people in the office and the number of Indi- 
ans. It will not give the information you have just requested, but I 
am sure we can provide that information for you. Vvom my own 
personal knowledge, there have been a number of Indians in mid- 
management positions. 

The Chairman. But not now? 

Ms. Hunt. Not now. 

The Chairman. Any director? 

Ms. Hunt. Yes; a number of directors. 

The Chairman. How long have they lasted? 

Ms. Hunt. In our annual report there is a list of the directors 
and the period of time that they served. I will provide that for the 
record. I would think it is 2 or 3 years at the most. 

[Material appears .in Ms. Hunt's prepared statement in appen- 
dix.] 

The Chairman. Please proceed. 

Ms. Hunt. One thing that was a little puzzling was that this 
year with the fellowship applications, we had regulations that had 
been published for comment. They were not final regulations, yet it 
appears that the fellowship awards were based on those not yet fi- 
nalized regulations. I think we probably had some delay in getting 
those actual dollars out to the students because the regulations 
were not finalized until July 19. 

When you have a program and an award is being made based on 
regulations that are not yet finalized, you are not likely to get any 
changes made from comments coming from the public or from this 
council because everything is already set up to go a certain way. I 
would hope and the Council would hope that in the future, that 
kind of thing would not happen; that when an application comes in 
for any program in the Office of Indian Education, it will come in 
based on final regulations, not proposed regulations. 

The Chairman. What impact has been felt by the Indian com- 
munity resulting from this delay in the granting of awards? 

Ms. Hunt. We have received a number of calls from individuals 
who said that their schools were very late in getting started with 
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their Indian education prograins this year because of the delay of 
the formula grant awards. In fa.^t, some schools were indicating 
that they may lay off personnel. 

We have also had comments from discretionary grantees, Indian 
tribes and Indian organizations, that thev were not able to get 
started with their programs because of the delay. We have had 
some indication that there were Indian students under the fellow- 
ship program who had to make loans while awaiting arrival of the 
money for their tuition and living expenses. 

In Anchorage, we had a number of issues sessions. We had five 
two-hour issues sessions. In the testimony, Mr. Chairman, you will 
find a brief summary of various recommendations that came out 
those sessions from the people themselves. 

One that I thought was particularly needed is that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Department of Education set up a working, 
ongoing task force to deal with any problems of eligibility or any 
other issues that might come up in the transferal of money, for ex- 
ample, from Department of Education to Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the participation of BIA and tribal schools in Department of 
Education programs. I think that this might help us with an issue 
that has come up in the Even Start Program, where tribal schools 
and BIA schools have been determined to not be able to participate 
by the Department of Education because they do not meet the defi- 
nition of LEA, local education agency. 

We have some recommendations coming from this panel on that 
definition, I believe. It is also dealt with in my prepared statement. 

Dealing with some of the other prog us at the Department of 
Education— in our issues session in / .^chorage, we heard from 
people that there should be a two percent set-aside in the Adult 
Education Act for Indians and Alaska Natives. We also got an indi- 
cation from them that there should be a needs assessment done of 
the adult education and vocational education needs of Indians and 
Alaska Natives. This is certainly something that the Department of 
Education and the Bureau of Indian Affairs could work together 
on. We got indications that Indian people want vocational educa- 
tion programs kept at the Department of Education and not moved 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

One other comment that was made about the fellowship program 
at our issues session is that the Office of Indian Education should 
look toward establishing some uniform guidelines for universities 
in the universities* dispersal of those funds to students. Apparent- 
ly, it is November sometimes before the student actually gets 
money from the university because the funds go from the Office of 
Indian Education to the university; the university takes its tuition 
money and whatever institutional costs theve are, and then pro- 
vides the check to the students for their food, room and board, or 
whatever. There has been some delay in those students getting 
funds from universities, so that is another area that should be 
looked into. 

I have tried to hit just some of the highlights in the testimony. It 
is an extensive piece of work, Mr. Chairman. It has a lot of criti- 
cism of the Department and the Office of Indian Education, but I 
think we have been fair in that criticism because what is impor- 
tant to us is that the services get to Indian people. Education serv- 
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i?w? thfnfef'^^^^ K^^^ Office Of Indian Education this year, 
so we thmk that some criticism is indeed necessary 

iJJ?- emphasize that they have been very helpful admin- 

wtratively for this Council at the Department However? the 
^ttom Ime is getting education services to Indian people, and that 
IS wHhat we are most concerned about. 

tv,iJf ^^^^'^ ^ ".^ ^ mention is that, in the testimony, 

J^^Z^w ^"It '■^commendations on amendments to the legislation 
authorizing the White House Conference. These are technical 
amendments. I will not comment on them here but I vSh wu 

rToS^n^daU^ ' "^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ -™ 

Thank you very much for youv attention 
fPrepared statement of Ms. Hunt appears in appendix.] 

X^ohLy^t^^T^- " October meeting with the Secretary in 
Anchorage, what was on the agenda? 

Ms. Hunt. This meeting came about ft the last minute. I had 

wP^lm^H ?!i'" P^?T '"formation to the Secretary's onlce that 

T ^^^^ saying that he had a lot of things 

going and was not able to meet with us. 

On Saturday evening, our new chairman, Mr. Eddie Tullis and 
mS^^^Jifwol?"'" '"embers-I am not sure because I was 
aIJ IL m my eye and was at the emergency room-han- 

"^'^f Secretary and his people They found out 
e^Z^LTJ^Tf '"^^^ I was called that 

,^h^„^ fi°?T*^t* '"^t with us after his keynote 

ShirrocSd todo"'' ' '^^^^^^^^ 
^^LZ^^ meeting that was somewhat impromptu, from the direct 
appeal of our chairman and some of the council members. ItS 

Thf ptf, g"*" working through the Office of the Secretarj'. 

The Chairman. So you had no agenda? 

J^ S^^^ .u-^ and talked to us about 

i^'M^'^^l^® had spoken of in his speech and indicated 
that he wanted us to provide information to hi^nTwhich we indeed 
have been attempting to do this year and will do. 

1 he Chairman. How long did this meeting last? 

Ms. Hunt. It lasted 30 to 45 minutes. 

tuV^n ^".{^"AN. Did you have any clarification on the role that 

ttat^r^nSf^^^' the Secretary? Does the Secretary consider 
that you do have a role to play? 

of ^rA,!S!!!I" -"f *° consider that we have a role to play, that 

of providing information, and we are ready to do that. I might say 
thP n^Ti'^i'V^ comments during his keynote speech regarding 
^th^!^^ °" ^""^'^ education certainly was in agreement 
with what IS m our current annual report. 

f« Ttfc, ^ anyone on the panel prepared to provide data 

l^st ^^'SctI?°" ''^P""*' Who is in the 

Ms. Balbero. Mr. Chairman, I am not personally aware of any 
nationwide statistics on Indian dropouts, but about 2 years ago, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs commissioned what appeared to have 
been a target study m th- Chinle area of the Navajo Reservatton 
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That report was performed by a local contractor from Washington, 
I believe, and one of the items discussed in that report is the drop- 
out rate at each grade level in the Chinle area of the Navajo Reser- 
vation. That is the only study I am aware of that would address 
that question. 

The Chairman. Ssnator McCain, any questions? 

Senator McCain. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Daschl£. Mr. Chairman, I think Ms. Funk had a com- 
ment to make. 

Ms. Funk. In response to yoar question, I do not think there is 
any reliable national information. The 1980 cenpus will say that of 
Indian people over age 25, 56 percent have h^gh school diplomas. 
That is compared to about 67 percent nationwide, but that is 1980 
information and not exactly the same thing as a dropout rate. I 
think it only exists where individual schools or areas do it. I have 
not seen anything nationwide or comprehensive. 

The Chairman. When the panel is completed, I will be asking 
one general question to all of you relating to the effectiveness of 
this program. I would like you to tell us whether you think it is 
money well spent or wasted or how we can better spend the money. 

Did you have any questions. Senator Daschle? 

Senator Daschle. No thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. May I now call on Mr. Bordeaux. 

STATEMENT OF ROGER BORDEAUX, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AS- 
SOCIATION OF COMMUNITY TRIBAL SCHOOLS, VERMILLION, 
SD 

Mr. Bordeaux. Mr. Chairman, my name is Roger Bordeaux from 
Vermillion, SD. I am currently a doctoral student in their program 
of educational administration. I also work part-time as Executive 
Director of the Association of Community Tribal Schools. 

Tribal schools have a little over 12,000 students. By designation 
as either tribal organizations, Indian- controlled schools, public or 
private institutions, depending on what definition, they are eligible 
for a lot of different programs within the Department of Education. 
We feel that the main problem is, because of these separate desig- 
nations, we are often stuck at the bottom of the so-called priority 
list in regard to funding in different areas. 

Some progran:?) within the Department of Education come 
through the Bureau as a se^aside which goes ovor there, such as 
chapter 1 and Education for Handicapped funds. There are other 
programs where we are designated as an Indian- controlled school 
for title IV set-aside dollars or title V set-aside dollars. In vocation- 
education, there is a 2-percent set-aside, but the mcyority of 
' jse moneys go to the tribe and to adult programs as opposed to 
the secondary programs we are operating. 

What we wanted to say is that the money we get under the 
Indian School Equalization Program from the Bureau, those basic 
instructional dollars, should always be considered in everyone's 
mind as similar to funds that public schools receive from local 
taxes and from State taxes. Thi . category, basic instruction, could 
equate to that with everything ulse in ISEP being categorical funds 
based on the type of students you have. If a student is handi- 
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capped, needing residential services or transportation, those are all 
additional funds based on the type of student. 

That same type of thing should hold true within the Department 
of Education so that when programs become available through au- 
thorization and appropriation from Congress, the: ^an flow to com- 
munity tribal schools. We think there are two possible ways of 
doing that. One is to transfer the funds directly to the Bureau and 
distribute them on the same basis that local education agencies get 
them, or the other way is to look at all Department of Education 
programs and ensure that community tribal schools are ide .tified 
as local education agencies. 

About 3 weeks ago, we testified before this committee in regard 
to the Vocational Education Bill, S. 496, and we specifically said 
that because the Bureau has been unwilling to match 2 percent 
that was supposed to go over to the Bureau, our schools and sec- 
ondary programs of vocational education just do not receive the 
funds. When the set-aside becomes competitive, most of the dollars 
go to the tribes and most of them are for adult programs. 

We are losing out in a lot of different areas. The main reason is 
because we happen to receive our basic support from another Fed- 
eral agency. When that happens, we lose a lot of different pro- 
giams. We are saying you need to either transfer it all over and 
make sure the money gets to the school, or in legislation, look at 
all t e education programs and designate community tribal schools 
as local education agencies. 

I have written testimony to be submitted for the record. We 
talked a little about chapter 1 and chapter 2 and some other things 
in the written testimony, but our main concern is that our students 
in our schools are not receiving full advantage of all the programs 
under the Department of Education. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Bordeaux appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. Can you provide us with some comparative 
numbers? For example, how to the Indian studencs in your system 
In South Dakota compare financially with non-Indian students in 
the cchool systems of South Dakota? On a per capita basis, what 
are they receiving? 

Mr. Bordeaux. If you take everything in total, it ranges any- 
where from $3,000 to $6,000 per student. But like I said before, our 
base instruction dollars was $2,407.50 per student last year. De- 
pending on whether they were in high school or grade school, if 
they need special education, if they need transportation services or 
residential services, then that cost goes up based on the type of stu- 
dent you have and the type of services needed. 

If you go for basic instruction, it is a little over $2,400 and it 
could go all the way to $6,000 or even $8,000 if you happen to have 
a handicapped child who needs full services. You hear the average 
per pupil in an Indian school might be $5,000 or $6,000, but you 
have to discount anywhere from 30 to 50 percent of that, primarily 
because of the needs of the student. They get all those extra fund& 
based of the services required for them. 

I believe that 2 years ago I testified before this committee on a 
budget oversight hearing and submitted some data in regard to 
looking at the total student cost in Indian schools and then sub- 
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tracting all of those categories to give a bottom-line figure of what 
the school gets per student for basic instruction. 

The Chairman. What was the comparison there? 

Mr. Bordeaux. South Dakota is a bad example. I am sure Sena- 
tor Daschle knows that South Dakota does not support education 
very well. In South Dakota, they spend about $3,000 per student in 
public schools. The base line for basic instruction at that time for 
the Bureau was a little over $2,000. That is just basic instruction. 

Then you have to look at each of the categories because South 
Dakota does not count the capital outlay funds in their special edu- 
cation dollars when they talk about per pupil expenditures. You 
have to add those back in and take some things away from the 
Indian schools. It takes a long process to do that. 

What I attempted to do was to show that for basic instruction, 
we were receiving less per student, but when you add all the cate- 
gories based on student need, we were getting more per student. 

The Chairman. How much does a school teacher in your school 
system get paid as compared to the public school system? 

Mr. Bordeaux. If you want to refer to South Dakota, again, that 
is kind of a bad example. The range in contract tribal schools is 
from $13,000 to about $17,000 depending on where they are and 
what type of program they choose to offer. The South Dakota aver- 
age is just a little over $15,000, but the national average is over 
$22,000. This is for beginning teachers. If you take the average, it 
goes up to about $26,000 or $28,000, so there is a difference there, 
too. 

The Chairman. Senator McCain. 
Senator McCain. No questions. 
The Chairman. Tom. 

Senator Daschle. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bordeaux. 

May Vre now hear from Ms. Bahe. 

STATEMENT OF LORENA BAHE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NAVAJO COMMUNITY-CONTROLLED SCHOOL BOARDS, 
WINDOW ROCK, AZ, ACCOMPANIED BY CAROL BARBERO, GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL 

Ms. Bahe. [Remarks given in native tongue.] 

My name is Lorena Bahe. I am the Executive Director of the As- 
sociation of Navfgo Community-Controlled School Boards and I am 
from the great State of Arizona. 

The association that I work for is operated by school boards 
under self-determination contracts or tribally-controlled grants. We 
refer to the association by the acronym ANCCSB. Our mission is to 
assist local schools in exercising their self-determination rights in 
operating the education programs for the Navsyo children. We also 
work with the tribe on important education policy issues. We pro- 
vide a voice for these school boards in Congress, at BIA, and at the 
Department of Education on Federal policies that affect the educa- 
tion of Indian children. 

Since the focus of this hearing is to discuss the Department of 
Education and the role they play in Indian education, I would like 
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^xT^jiS^?. committee some mcyor concerns we have from 

ANCCSB. The first was already mentioned by Jo Jo. 

We are really concerned about the r-^lection of the Director of 
the Office of Indian Education within the Department of Educa- 
tion. Under Public Law 100-297, the director has a new responsibil- 
ity for developing and coordinating the policies in Indian elementa- 
ry and secondary education. We are aware that NACIE has su'imit- 
axtJ^^^i?^'"^^^ ^ Secretary to make the final selection. 
ANCCSB has reviewed the credentials of one particular person, 
John Tippeconnic, who is from Arizona. He was one of the candi- 
dates that was on the NACIE nomination list and, Mr. Chairman, 
if you don't mind, on behalf of ANCCSB, we whole-heartedly sup- 
port Mr. Tippeconnic for the post of directorship. His 20-plus years 
of experience in education make him an excellent choice for this 
miportant job. He wai ilao previously an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

We are really concerned about the continuity in Indian educa- 
tion, especially at this level within the Department of Education. 
We need to know the people we work with. I think Jo Jo men- 
tioned Indian preference. We need to know, in case of problems, 
who we contact to rectify our problems. 

For example, there have b^n late funding problems within the 
tribal schools in reference to the Title VII Bilingual Education Pro- 
gram. The OIE Director involved in coordinating some of these 
sp^c^ to Indian children would minimize such problems. 
ANCCoB would appreciate the assistance we can get from the com- 
mittee to encourage the Secretary to make the selection of the di- 
rector as soon as possible. 

The other concern that I would like to bring to your attention, 
Mr. Chairman, has already been mentioned. It is a mmor concern 
and I think that ANCCSB has taken the lead in this. That is the 
eligibility for Even Start Grant Programs. Some of the contract 
and grant schools had applied to get Even btart funding and Ihey 
have been disappointed because they were not eligible for the 
grants under the new Even Start Program. 

Even Start was created under Public Law 100 -297. It is designed 
for preschool children where parents have limited educational 
achievement and limited English proficiency. Congress has finally 
reahzed that parents tre the first teachers of children. This family- 
oriented education program is to equip the parents to contribute to 
the early learning of the kids. 

In essence, the program gjves younger kids from these target 
families an even start with all the other children from educational- 
ly advanced families. This program is of great value to Indian res- 
ervation communities because we do have a high percentage of 
Indian parents who have not finished high school. In many parts of 
Indian country where native languages are spoken in the home, 
parents are often not proficient in English. 

I know this is the case in many of the households on the Navajo 
Reservation where I grew up. My family spoke Navcyo. My brotjfi- 
ers, sisters, and I learned English at school. So I think this pro- 
gram is very beneficial to Indian parents. Why then are we not eli- 
gible as tribal schools and contract schools and BIA schools .^r this 
tyi)fe of grant? 
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In other statutes, Congress has put in set-aside portions of the 
grant funding for Indian schools. We suggested that thev draft an 
amendment to Even Start, which was already mentioned by Jo Jo, 
where all Indian tribes and Indian schools operated by the tribes or 
tribal organizations be eligible for Even Start Progreims. We seek 
the committee's support and advocacy on this amendment 

If you have any questions, I have my counsel here. We have done 
some extensive work in drafting the amendment. What the amend- 
ment will do is allow the tribes and tribal organizations to compete 
equally with the public schools for Department of Education 
grants. 

In the years when Even Start appropriations are less than $50 
million, the tribal and BIA schools will compete. When the funding 
is over $50 million, then the current law requires that tiiere be a 
block grant made directly to the States who will then make grants 
to the individual school applicants. 

The Indian amendment we are recommending would create an 
equivalent to the block grant for Indian applicants. The Depart- 
ment of Education would administer the funds that are set aside 
for this purpose. 

We would like to see the Even Start amendment enacted as soon 
as possible so that the Indian children across the nation have a 
chance to benefit from this program in 1990. We suggest that per- 
haps the amendment could be added to the Vocational Education 
Bill that you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, which is being considered 
by the Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee. We would 
appreciate any assistance that this committee can provide in 
regard to inconjorating this amendment into that bill. 

The other thing is that Even Start is only one example of the 
Federal education grant programs that are closed to Indian schools 
and Indian tribes. The Department of Education interprets the 
statutes as excluding Indian schools and Indian tribes from eligibil- 
ity. It is for this reason that we asked the Department, sei'eral 
weeks back, to survey each of its elementary and secondary grant 
programs and indicate whether or not the Department deems 
Indian schools or tribes eligible or ineligible applicants. We have 
not heard anything from the Department regarding this survey. If 
a statutory amendment is necessary, we hope that we can count on 
this committee to support that. 

Mr. Chairman, the Indian Education Committee also thanks this 
committee for designing the Public Law 100-297 statutory frame- 
work for the White House Conference on Indian Education. We 
look forward to helping in the planning and participation of this 
important event. Public Law 100-297 authorizes funding for the 
conference in fiscal year 1990. 

There is a problem which we need the committee's help with. 
That is that Congress, with the help of Senator DeConcini, has 
agreed to appropriate $500,000 in fiscal year 1990 to begin the con- 
ference planning. However, this is still not enough; it is not suffi- 
cient. We ask that the committee take steps to amend the law to 
authorize appropriations of funds in fiscal year 1991, which was not 
included. According to the law, 1991 is the year that requires the 
President to call this conference to order. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before you today, to 
come in from the local level. I work with school boards and schools 
on the Navajo Reservation. I enjoy my job and I feel obligated to 
educate my own people in discussing and reviewing some of the 
legislation that comes from the national level. I do a super job of 
translating all of that into my own Navajo language and I also 
come up here to represent them on their behalf. 

I will be happy to answer any questions. Thank you. 

[Remarks given in native tongue.] 

CPrepared statement of Ms. Babe appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

On the matter of Even Start—in rejecting your application, did 
the Department make any attempt to assist you so that you could 
qualify? 

Ms. Bahe. No; we had requested that they give us a survey of the 
programs that we would be eligible or ineligible for .grants on. 
Maybe Carol could respond to that since she has given us some as- 
sistance with that. 

Ms. Barbero. Senator, when the Department returned the appli- 
cations filed by tribal schools or by tribes, they just indicated that 
in the Department's view, they did not qualify as a local education 
agency and were therefore ineligible.. It was only after we made 
overtures to the Department to ask them to change this interpreta- 
tion or in some fashion recognize that tribal schools should indeed 
be eligible and sat down to a meeting with their General Counsel 
staff that they then agreed that they could perhaps draft an 
amendment to the statute, which in their view would overcome the 
eligibility problem that they have vsrith the current law. 

The Chairman. As a naive Member of Congress, I would assume 
that if we establish an Office of Indian Education, then that office 
would have as its one goal the improvement of education among 
Indian people, to improve its efficiency, and to make certain that 
Indians can enjoy a high quality of life. As such, this office should 
serve as an advocate. 

Do you believe that the Office of Indian Education has been serv- 
ing as an advocate for Indian education? 

Ms. Barbero. Senator, I have no information with which to 
answer that question. Frankly, I do not even know if the advice, 
counsel, or input was even sought from the director or anyone else 
in the Office of Indian Education when this Even Start question 
was addressed. 

It seems to me that, under the statute, that would have been an 
appropriate and fully sought after view since the statute gives the 
director of that office the responsibility to coordinate departmental 
policies and practices regarding elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. It seems to me that would have been a perfect role or perfect 
place for the dire- r to be brought in. 

The Chairman. Ms. Bahe, do you believe that the office has 
served as an obstacle or an assistance? 

Ms. Bahe. We do get some assistance from the Department of 
Education, but in this category with the issue of Even Start eligibil- 
ity, we have not received any type of assistance. I think we do have 
the right to be provided with technical assistance if we are ineligi- 
ble. 
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Prom the day that they got hold of these proposals from the 
Navajo schools, they should have helped us out and given us a 
waiver or whatever is necessary so that these contract schools are 
eligible. It is very important. I think it is a good program, a good 
provision that was put into Public Law 100-297, and we could really 
use it. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 
Ms. Funk. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN J. FUNK, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST, 
NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Funk. Thank you. I would like to extend Lorena Buhe's 
answer on your question about the Office of Indian Education. 

One basic concern is that the office has been so focused on title 
IV, what we now call title V, Indian Education Act programs, 
which of course they must do. That is important. But their statuto- 
ry mandate is much broader than that. 

I know NIEA feels very frustrated when we see the Indian Edu- 
cation president and the drug czar and everybody else come up 
with their big national education and drug proposals that usually 
totally ignore Bureau-funded schools and Indian tribes. The Office 
of Indian Education should play a more aggressive role and, frank- 
ly, not wait to be asked for their opinion when they know that 
within the administration there are major policy initiatives being 
formulated. It is much easier to deal with something, as you know, 
before it hits the streets than to try to amend it afterward. That 
would be my general comment on the office. 

* The NIEA testimony contains a lot of the points already made 
here today so I will just highlight a couple items. I would like to 
point out the enormous effect of the Federal education budget on 
Indian schools. People frequently point out that the Federal share 
of spending for education is just 7 percent. I am sure that is cor- 
rect, but for a Bureau-funded school, it is 100 percent. For a public 
school with a large number of native students, which has as a huge 
part of their operating budget the Impact Aid program— and there 
are public schools on reservations with nearly 100 percent native 
population— a cut in Federal education spending or a Gramm- 
Rudman sequestration has a totally different effect than on, for in- 
stance, a school in Montgomery County. 

When Gramm-Rudman was passed, there were unsuccessful ef- 
forts made to protect Indian education programs from across-the- 
board cuts for that very reason. If there would ever be an opportu- 
nity to include Indian education in the protection of Gramm- 
Rudman along with some of the other programs that are protected, 
that would be very helpful. 

I just returned from Anchorage and the National Indian Educa- 
tion Association Conference at which Secretary Cavazos spoke. Jo 
Jo Hunt made reference to this— the Secretary did announce two 
initiatives in his keynote address. One was that there would be cre- 
ated an Indian/ Alaskan Native education data base, and we really 
do support this. It is something people have been advocating for 
years. 
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« Jt*^ S?®" °"r^^?^ '8 old or not in the form we need it. We can 
vn„ Jff f tribal froni urban statistics. A lot of information that 
^iff ntei? the Department of Education is broken down into 
nSSfvJif .?tl^P«"'9- Then there will be an asterisk and 
WT^tl >>^ ^ ?T' Hispanic means eveiyone who is not Black or 
1 '"formation is not of a lot of value to us when we are 
T l-P^^A^, advocate. So we really do welcome the cre- 
ation of an Indian/Alaskan Native data base. 

^coordinate the creation of a data base with any 
efforte that might already be underway. We do not see any reason 
IhJ^l? ^ ^^ duplicated. One matter in particular is research on 
the lugh 8ch(»l dropout rate. The National Education Association 
University have been planning throughout the 
T«^.^ / A i*lf y^w.**' undertake that project; to do a survey of the 
Indian/Alaska Native dropout rate. Obviously, we would encourage 
the Department of Education to talk with these organizations and 
coordinate and make their efforts complimentary. 

Ihe rest of our testimony focuses in one way or another on the 
issue ot acc^. I will not repeat all our written testimony. We are 
venr eager to see the survey from the Department of Education 
and 1 believe is nearly complete-where they go through all the 
grant programs in the division of elementary and secondary educa- 

0"®^ *h®y believe Bureau-funded schools 
are eligible for, which ones not, and which ones where legal clarifi- 
cation IS needed. 

,^"3?*^"e8 the law is silent or vague and sometimes it is explicit 
S^n Bureau-funded schools. It has led to a fot of 

^^^'^ day and I dutifully call the 
number listed every time I see a grant that I think a tribal school 
may be eligible for. It is usually a big waste of time because you 
wl ^^"^ to find out the answer ai to 

whether Bureau-funded schools are eligible or not. Sometimes by 
n^nZ2' r -ui^® experience regarding whether tribal 

colleges are eligible as institutions of higher education to apply for 
various grants. 

In our testimony, we went into three laws that we would like to 
^ ^t*®*" access to tribes and tribal organiza- 

tions. They are the Vocational Education Act, which your commit- 
Shi.'S helpful m improving; the Adult Education Act, 

which we believe needs a 2-percent tnbal allocation, and the title 
r K 1 ,P Developing Institutions Act, in which we be- 
lieve tribal colleges should have a separate allocation of funds, as 
do historically black colleges. 

Finally. I would end by saying that NIEA would like to see some 
kind of initiative on the issue of fetal alcohol syndrome, to deal 
^""^o^ identification of students who 

^nL /^Ia°5 affected, and counseling and teaching tech- 
niques for FAS and FAE students. There really is not enough 
known about this and we probably are misdiagnosing many stu- 
nn^^vc^ i'lt?*'"® them m inappropriate waysTSecause we do not 

™ . d the source of their problems. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Funk appears in appendix.] 
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The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Bahe, may I ask a few questions about the Navajo school 
system? 
Ms. Bahe. Yes. 

The Chairman. How many schools do you have that are commu- 
nity-controlled? 

Ms. Bahe. Mr. Chairman, there are approximately 18 contract 
and grant schools on the Navajo Reservation and 70 BIA schools. 
The Chairman. So that is 88? 
Ms. Bahe. Yes. 

The Chairman. Of the 88 schools, are all the principals Indians? 
Ms. Bahe. No. 

The Chairman. What percentage are Indians? 

Ms. Bahe. With the contract schools and tribal schools, more 
than 50 percent are Indians. We only have 4 out of the 18 schools 
that I work with who are non-Indians. I do not have the statistics 
on the Bureau schools. 

The Chairman. Are most of your teachers Indians? 

Ms. Bahe. In the tribal schools and contract schools, I would say 
it is about half and half. Tliere is a great shortage of Indian teach- 
ers, and I think that is common in every Indian reservation. We do 
have a shortage of native teachers. 

Several years back we had an excellent program that was initiat- 
ed and funded cut of the Bureau, a teacher training program. I, 
myself participated in that program and it was excellent. Most of 
the teachers that have participated in that program are still teach- 
ers on the Navfiyo Reservation. 

The Chairman. Are all of your teachers recipients of baccalau- 
reate degrees? 

Ms. Bahe. Yes; I believe so, in the Bureau funded schools. In the 
contract and tribal schools, we do have a few who are still working 
at getting their credentials. 

The Chairman. Tom. 

Senator Daschle. Thank you, Mn Chairman. 

I would like to commend the committee staff and many others „ 
who were involved in the markup yesterday of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Bill. I think it was probably one of the best examples we 
have seen recently of really cooperative effort in tiying to address 
some of the concerns raised by our fine witnesses this morning. 

I think we have come up with a piece of legislation that takes us 
farther than we have been before. It certainly does not get us to 
where we want to be, but it takes us farther than we have been 
before. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, I think that it is important that 
we cite the leadership of this committee under your tutelage as 
well as the involvement of so many of the committee staff involved 
in that effort. 

Ms. Funk mentioned fetal alcohol syndrome. There is a book that, 
has been published "The Broken Cord", which addresses this, -and I 
highly recommend it to committee m^bers and others. I think it 
probably focuses on this issue more effectively than any other book 
that has been published or written. • • I - 

It makes an alarming report with regard tO'4)he number of cifee^ 
in our school system today. I am toM we could be* experiencing 
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numbers as high as 25 percent of those students who attend school 
today who are suffering in varying degrees from fetal alcohol syn- 
drome. If that is the case, Ms. Funk's point needs to be emphasized 
and considered in as many ways as possible. 

Your question was an appropriate one: How much do we spend 
on Indian education per capita; how much do our teachers get? But 
If I hear one lament about education in this country today, it is 
that we are asking education to do more than teach. We are asking 
education to play many roles today. 

To the extent that that is true in non-Indian communities, it is 
even more true on the reservation and in Indian communities. In 
my view, Indian schools are being asked to be the teachers, the 
parents, the role models; they are asked to do many things that 
probably undermine a reasonable judgment with r^ard t: how 
much we are spending and we use that as any measure of compari- 
sonwith regard to what is being spent on non-Indian schools. 

The fact is that we are not spending nearly enough in addressing 
the non-educational parts of the agenda and the responsibilities 
that we put on schools today. "The Broken Cord" and other studies 
that have been done with regard to fetal alcohol syndrome just give 
us one additional glimpse of the monumental problems we are 
facing here. 

For the record, I think that it would be important for someone to 
give us an appreciation of the percentage of people who actually 
attain the 12th year in school today in Indian education. Can 
anyone give us that figure off the top of your head? What is the 
attainment level? 

Mr. Bordeaux. I could give you a good guess based on experi- 
ence. I worked at St. Francis Indian School for 10 years as their 
executive director and then worked in other Federal programs. 

On an average, we used to get approximately 50 to 60 students 
commg into our system as freshmen. Our graduation rate usually 
ranged between 30 and 40. If that is any indication of anything 
else, you could say somewhere between 50 and 65 percent of those 
who start high school complete through the 12th grade. That was 
just at this one school. 

Senator Daschle. That would be my understanding, that it is 
somewhere between 50 and 60 percent. That means that with what- 
ever resources we can provide to students, we lose out on perhaps 
as many as 40 percent who do not even stay in school, who then 
even further compound the problems we are facing in trying to ad- 
dress the real responsibilities that we put on the shoulders of those 
involved m Indian education today. 

I have a question about a completely unrelated issue relating to 
the community college jurisdiction, as to whether it ought to go 
into the Department of Education, given many of the things you 
said today, or whether it ought to stay in BIA. 

Roger, you probably have a better sense of that than anybody, 
but what would be your advice to this committee? Should we en- 
courage the transition out of BIA and into the Department of Edu- 
cation when It comes to community colleges? 

Mr. Bordeaux. This is just a personal opinion, you know. There 
iul^A^T^^o^'^ community colleges and I am sure 

that AIHbC would be more than willing to tell you their answer. 
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Senator Daschle. What is your answer? 

Mr. Bordeaux. I think that regardless of where the money flows 
through, those dollars have to gel to the schools in the best way 
possible. The way chat the Community College bill is written right 
now, there is not much in the way of administrative duties that the 
Bureau is responsible for. 

The problem is that Congress, in their appropriations and re- 
quests that come from the Bureau, have decreases. Everybody 
knows it went from $3,000 to $1,800 per Indian student. It is not 
necessarily the administration part of the program; it is just that 
the budgetary documents that first came out from this administra- 
tion and past Administrations has shown that decrease over the 
years. 

When you try to compare, like I said, some programs are operat- 
ed well in both institutions and others are just horrible. It might be 
that when the White House Conference comes up, they might de- 
termine that there is a need to set up a separate agency to handle 
all Indian programs, away from all departments, setting up some- 
thing similar to the Tennessee Valley Authority or something like 
that. That is one of the options that may have to be looked at. 

Senator Daschle. So to the question: do you support transfer, I 
am not sure I heard a yes or a no in all that. 

Mr. Bordeaux. Right now, I will say no. 

Senator Daschle. You wouldn't support transferring from BIA? 
Mr. Bordeaux. No. 

Senator Daschle. Jo Jo, would you care to address that question? 

Ms. Hunt. I think that we are in a situation where we are not 
the appropriate people to ask that question. The college presidents 
should be asked that. I have heard none of them make any men- 
tion at all of moving their program from the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, so at this point, I would say no, until such time as those 
presidents say that indeed it ought to be moved. 

Senator Daschle. It may not make much difference if we do not 
have better resources and top-level personnel administenng the 
programs. Whether you change the alphabet at the top or not is 
probably irrelevant. 

The point you make about resources and how much money we 
spend on students — that ought to be the m^'or question, I suppose. 
I know that it is an interesting jurisdictional question at this point, 
and I have not heard much from the Indian community on this. 
Your responses are very helpful 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. My question to the panel is: Has the program 
administered by the Office of Indian Education been effective in 
your view? Has it provided a better standard of living for Indian 
people? Has it increased the educational level of Indian people? 

Ms. Hunt. Mr. Chairman, I have been involved in Indian educa- 
tion legislation for a number of years and have watched the pro- 
grams under the Indian Education Act. Now, off the top of my 
head I can answer that, yes indeed, these programs have been ef- 
fective. We have more doctors, lawj^ers, engineers, and so on and so 
forth because of that program. I think that we probably have more 
students remaining in school and getting their high school diploma 
and going on to college. 
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of ^ T ^° h^v® *he data. We do not have the 

statistical information to say that in 1971, prior to this program, 
t^l^°Z « had, and now after 16 vears of the 

program m 1989, this is how many we have. That information is 
just not available. We are encouraged that the Secretary of Educa- 
tion IS movmg on a data base. ^"vc 

One thing that I think should happen at the Office of Indian 
Mucation to make their programs even more effective would be an 
emphasis on teacher training. Our tribal colleges issues session in 
Alaska brought that point up. It has been mentioned here. We 
mdeed have a shortage of teachers. 

With other dollars available to go to medical school or to law 
fiiS^ or whatever, a lot of bright students are going iiito those 
fields rather than going mto teaching. We need in Imphasis on 
getting Indian and Alaskan Native teachers to provide educational 
services and to serve as role models for Indian students. I think 
that an emphasis m the Office of Indian Education would help that 
area as well as the overall effectiveness of the program 

The Chairman. When you speak of a shortage of teachers, is it 
an overall shortage or do you find that there are many Indian 
teachers who are teaching in non-Indian schools? 

Ms. Hunt. I think there is an overall shortage. Almost every- 
where I go someone is saying, "We need teachers; we are looking 
for an Indian teacher for this particular program, and there are 
none available." So it is an overall shortage 

Arizona State University is where Dr. Tippeconnic is working. I 
believe that he worked on some sort of study that was showing that 
now we have a smaller percentage of Indian teachers than ever 
before m recent times. Other programs are available and people 
those areas with no emphasis on teacher training. 

ihe CHAIRMAN Do vou have any thoughts on the effectiveness 
of our program, Ms. Bahe? "cucoo 

Ms. Bahe. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have been very fortunate to be 
selected to help m drafting the memorandum of understanding be- 
tto?" Department of Interior and the Department of Educa- 

We were involved in 2 or 3 days of very intensive review of the 
agreement. We had called the committee of practitioners together, 
which is like a task force, and I was a member of that task force. 
We drafted some very good recommendations. 

.Department level, there were some 
things that were totally eliminated and most of the recommenda- 
f w f <^=«P*ea- '{hen I began to see some of the problems 

that affect the local schools and affect people like us from the field 

There IS no effective coordination from the Department of Educa- 
tion to the Department of Interior. You have two departments that 
deal with Indian education programs. I feel that if there was a 
effective coordination between these two departments, some 
problems could be elimmr.ted. It could have been more effective if 
these two departments could work closely together. That is all I 
ask ol the committee. 

^.lif"® are some good programs in both departments, successful 
piograms. We still need some other programs to deal with the 
teacher shortage, student achievement, and there are many, many 
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problems that still exist at the local level. Those problems need to 
be addressed, and these two departments need to work very closely 
together with more local input. 
The Chairman. Ms. Punk. 

Ms. Punk. One part of the Indian Education Act that I hear a lot 
of good things about is the adult education portion component. It is 
not a very large program, but the Indian Adult Education Associa- 
tion did pick several of the programs and analyze them in terms of 
people successfully completing a GED because of that program, get- 
ting a job, their income, and various other indices of what had hap- 
pened to them. 

They picked a program in Boston and several others that were 
very divergent, and they really found stunning examples of peo- 
ple s ability in completing the program, getting GEDs, and getting 
jobs. Within a couple months, I think the average income rise was 
$5,000. 

There are all kinds of things that can open up to you if have a 
high school diploma versus if you do not. The adult education por- 
tion of the title V program used to be funded on a 3-year staggered 
basis. Then they were changed to 2 years, and that really created a 
problem. 

For Native people or for any person who is learning to read and 
write and at the same time trying to get a high school diploma or a 
GED, 2 vears just was not long enough. People would come to the 
end of the 2-year program and not have yet completed their GED. 

We do appreciate the assistance of Neal Shedd and whoever else 
was responsible for changing that around this year. They just very 
recently put the Adult Education Programs back on a 3-year stag- 
gered basis. That is one portion of the program that really deserves 
some more support. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bordeaux. 

Mr. Bordeaux. In answer to your question on effectiveness, I be- 
lieve it was in 1984, which was 10 vears after St. Francis operated 
title IV programs through the whole period, we submitted testimo- 
ny to one of the subcommittees on education and labor outlining 
all of the programs that we got funded under title IV, part A and 
part B, and what types of programs these things did. If those types 
of things were done in other areas, it would show a high rate of 
effectiveness in regard to providing pro-ams for specific services. 

We were able to start programs in busmess occupations. We were 
able to start vocational education. At that time, in the early seven- 
ties, we were even atle to start some basic supplemental programs 
m language arts and supplemental programs in physical education. 
We did not have a program at all for the students at that time be- 
cause it was prior to ISEP, so we had to come in every year to ask 
Congress for dollars instead of going through a formula. 

There were a lot of other programs that were available that we 
applied for and started initially under title IV, and then eventual- 
ly, took over under the regular program. In regard to the question 
on teacher shortages and those things— I am in the process of com- 
pleting an evaluation for a couple of community colleges in regard 
to teacher education programs. At the elementary level, especially 
in South Dakota, those collies are doing a lot in regard to prepar- 
ing Indian teachers. 
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There is indeed a shortage of Indian teachers at the secondary 
level. I think that if you look at most of the Indian schools, maybe 
25 percent of the secondary teachers are Indian with 75 percent 
being non-Indians. The reverse is probably true at the elementary 
level. 

For administrators, a lot of times the teachers will come in and 
work for 2 or 3 years and they might be good teachers, but they see 
that opportunity to move up, so they go into the principalship or 
some other administrative field. You might lose a good teacher, but 
you are going to hopefullv gain a good administrator. But as long 
as I can remember, that shortage has always been there. 

The Chairman. Thank all of you. All of you have been unani- 
mous in your concern over the vacancy of the directorship. 

The Navfyo have submitted a recommendation. Where did you 
submit your recommendation, to the President? Who received your 
recommendation? You mentioned a person earlier that you recom- 
mended for the directorship. 

Ms. Bahe. That is Dr. John Tippeconnic. 

The Chairman. Did you convey your thoughts to any person 
other than this committee? 
Ms. Bahe. This is the first time. 

The Chairman. Did you write to the President of the United 
States? 
Ms. Bahe. Yes. 

The Chairman. And to the Secretary of Education? 
Ms. Bahe. Yes. 

The Chairman. Does the Council have any recommendation? 

Ms. Hunt. We have submitted three names to the Secretary. 

The Chajrman. Can you share them with us? 

Ms. Hunt. I can share the three names. I have discussed with 
Assistant Secretary Bonner and have proraised him that we would 
not share the name that he told me went forward from the Secre- 
tary to 0PM, but the three names that the Council submitted to 
the Secretary — they were rank ordered — vere Dr. John Tippecon- 
nic, Mrs. Lucille Dawson, a:id Mr. PurneJl Sweat. 

The Council interviewed six people and these were the three 
names that went forward, and in that order of recommendation, 
top to bottom. It was a top choice and first and second alternate. 

One last thing, Mr. Chairman. You had asked me a question 
about the people in the position of Director of the Office of Indian 
Education over the past few years. 

I have a chart that provides that information for the last 10 
years. There is other statistical information, the haot that we could 
pull together from available data on the status of Indian education. 
That is in our annual report 

I would like to submit this copy for the use of the committee 
until such time as they are printed. They are at the printer right 
now. 

The Chairman. Thank you all again. We appreciate this and if 
we may, we would like to submit questions to you in writing for 
your consideration. 

May I now call upon the Acting Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of Education, the Honorable Dan Bonner. Secretary 
Bonner will be accompanied by Mr. A. Neal Shedd, the Acting Di- 
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rector of the Office of Indian Education and Mr. Thomas Corwin, 
Director of the Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation. 
Mr. Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL F. BONNER, ACTING ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY A. NEAL SHEDD, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
INDIAN EDUCATION; THOMAS CORWIN, DIRECTOR, ELEMENTA- 
RY, SECONDARY, AND VOCATIONAL ANALYSIS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF PLANNING, BUDGET AND EVALUATION 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, if it is all right with you, I would 
like to be allowed to read my prepared remarks, which are relative- 
ly brief. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to be here today on 
behalf of Secretary Cavazos to discuss matters perta^^ning to pro- 
grams in the Office of Indian Education as well as other programs 
that benefit Indians and ure administered elsewhere in the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

In your letters to Secretary Cavazos requesting this hearing, you 
listed several issues that you wished to discuss. I will address each 
of those issues in turn. 

The Office of Indian Education administers a wide ar^^y of pro- 
grams authorized by the Indian Education Act of 1^*38. *nese pro- 
grams currently receive a combined appropriation of $71.4 million. 
The bulk of the funds, about $52 million, is distributed by formula 
primarily to public school districts, but also to tribaV.y-operated 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. 

The amount of funds going to each district or Indian school is 
based on the number of Indian children enroled. These funds are 
used to supplement the regular school program by providing educa- 
tional services designed to meet particular needs of the Indian chil- 
dren. Local projects are characterized by an especially high level of 
parental involvement. 

Your letter of October 4 raised a concern about the timing of the 
1989 formula grant awards. It is true that awards were made later 
than usual this year. The cause of the delay was related to reau- 
thorization of the program, including the newly authorized eligibil- 
ity of BIA-operatea schools. 

However, notification letters were mailed to all grantees by 
August 11th. Further, to ensure that there would be no lapse in 
services from one fiscal year's grant to the next, the Department 
authorized grantees to expend funds for appropriate pre-award 
costs. 

For school districts with special problems, we faxed copies of 
grant award letters confirming this authorization. All fiscal year 
1989 funds were obligated by the Department before September 30, 
1989. Now that the Department has implemented the provisions of 
the 1988 reauthorization, this delay should not recur. 

In addition to the formula grant program, the Indian Education 
Act authori/'is several competitive grant programs. The $18 million 
for these programs are provided primarily to tribes, Indian educa- 
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tional organizations, and colleges and universitier They support 
such activities as early childhood programs, dropout prevention, 
adult education, technical assistance to grantees, training of Indian 
teachers and school administrators, and fellowships for graduate 
and undergraduate students. 

Your letter of October 4 also questioned the timing of the fellow- 
ship awards. The statute governing this program requires the Sec- 
retary to provide written notification to fellowship recipients no 
later than 45 days prior to the beginning of the academic term. 
The Department complied with this requirement. The actual obli- 
gation of funds could not take place until after July 19 because reg- 
ulations implementing the newly reauthorized program were not 
final until that date. This was due in part to the delayed effective 
date provisions of the General Education Provisions Act. 

In addition to the programs authorized by the Indian Education 
Act, the Department of Education administers many other pro- 
grams that provide educational services to Indians. Indian students 
participate in most of these programs on the same basis as the rest 
of the population— that is to the extent that they meet eligibility 
cntena related to educational need. 

The programs are generally targeted to public schools and in- 
clude, for example, the chapter 2 block grant, the Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities State Grant program, education for 
homeless children and youth, bilingual education, magnet schools, 
migrant education, the chapter 1 LEA grant program, many of the 
special education programs for the handicapped, and a host of 
small discretionary programs. 

In addition, several of the Depar. nent's programs contain set- 
asides of funds specifically for Indians— usually those attending 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 'schools. In accordance with your request, 
we are providing the committee with detailed descriptions of these 
programs, including budgetary and organizational information. 

These include vocational education, compensatory education pro- 
grams authorized by chapter 1, mathematics and science education, 
Iibra^ programs, drug-free schools and communities, Educaiion of 
the Handicapped Act, Part B, and programs for handicapped in- 
fants and toddlers. In addition, many public schools enrolling 
Indian students receive funding from the Impact Aid program. 

In March of this year, tlie Office of Indian Education began a 
new coordination effort by holding a 2'day conference to share in- 
formation among OIE staff, coordinators or directors of State 
Indian Education programs, managers of se^aside programs for In- 
dians, and directors of the Indian Education Regional Resource 
Centers. Because the office is newly authorized to coordinate the 
development of po/cies and practices for all Department programs 
serving Indians, we have created a new staff position to aid coordi- 
nation of policy development among those programs. 

Additionally, staff of OIE are working with an informal inter- 
agency committee to conduct a policy review of each agency's 
Indian programs, and they also have membership on the White 
House Task Force on Indian Affairs, which meets monthly. The 
Task Force is chaired by Mary McClure, Special Assistant to the 
President for Indian Affairs. 
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The remaining issues addressed in your letters, Mr. Chairman, 
concern the administration of the Office of Indian Education— 
namely, appointment of a director for the office, fUling other staff 
positions, and implementing new statutory provisions that require 
the application of Indian preference. 

The Director of the Office of Indian Education is a career posi- 
tion in the Senior Executive Service. Following the death of the 
previous director, Mr. John Sam, the Department advertised the 
position and evaluated the applications in accordance with Office of 
Personnel Management procedures. Next, as required by the 
Indian Education Act, a list of qualified applicants was submitted 
to the National Advisory Council on Indian Education, which in 
turn gave the Department its recommendations. 

I would like to break from these prepared remarks to return the 
gracious comments that Jo Jo Hunt made about the activities of 
the Acting Assistant Secretary and the Acting Director of Indian 
Education. She has been most gracious herself in our dealings with 
her. 

I personally interviewed each candidate and submitted my rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary. At this point, we received a 
number '^f allegations concerning some of the candidates. These al- 
lefe. . were turned over to the Department's Office of Inspector 
Geneial for investigation. The hiring procedures have been sus- 
pended until the investigations are complete. Secretary Cavazos 
and I are quite anxious to have this position filled, and we are 
working diligently toward that end. 

On the matter of fully staffing the Office of Indian Education, we 
are moving ahead and expect to have choices made on several 
lewly created mid-level management positions next month. Selec- 
tion certificates were submitted to us on Tuesday, October 24. 
There were eligible Indian applicants for each vacancy. 

As you know, the reauthorized Indian Education Act of 1988 re- 
quires the Department to apply Indian preference in filling all po- 
sitions in the Office of Indian Education. It also requires that non- 
Indian members of the staff be given a one-time preference when 
they apply for positions outside the office. Because we have had no 
previous experience in implementing such preferences and because 
the legal ramifications are complicated, it has taken a while to de- 
velop the policies and procedures to implement the new require- 
mente. However, we have done that and we are currently applying 
the preference policies in filling all of the vacancies. 

On a personal note, Mr. Chairman, 2 yeara ago the Department 
of Education was very fortunate to hire Mr. John Sam as Director 
of the Office of Indian Education. Mr. Sam brought to that position 
a wealth of experience and talent, as well as a deep and personal 
understanding of the educational needs of Indian children and 
adults. 

Because he believed that the office was not administratively or- 
ganized to produce the best possible delivery of services, Mr. Sam 
propos'^d a new organizational structure. Among other things, that 
nevv structure created several badly needed mid-level management 
positions that will help put the office on a sounder management 
footing and will provide opportunities for professional growth 
among Office of Indian Education employees. Although John died 
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The Chairman. Have you made any attempt to amend the defi- 
nition so that Indian .schools may qualify? 

Mr. Bonner. Addressing the Even Start situation, I would say 
this much. An effort is being made now to repair this. It was 
brought to the attention, of course, of the Department. 

The Department has conferred very carefully, long and hard 
about the exclusionary nature, which in Public Law 100-297 may 
very well have been a totally unfortunate oversight. The minute 
that came to light, we began to work, and I understand that Con- 
gress has been working hard to see what can be done about the 
matter. 

I would invite Tom Corwin to make further remarks on that. 

Mr. Corwin.. As members of the previous panel noted, we have 
worked with some of the Indian groups on developing statutory 
language that could be introduced as an amendment to the Even 
Start legislation. We are also developing a program by program 
listing for all the 180 to 200 programs that we have in the Depart- 
ment, showing the status of different entities that serve Indians, 
such as the BIA schools and the tribal contract schools. 

We are not quite finished with that yet. When it is completed, I 
do not believe that there is going to be a finding that there are 
m^or programs in the Department for which Indians cannot par- 
ticipate. As you go across the list from chapter 1 to special educa- 
tion, rehabilitation services, and so forth, generally, Indian chil- 
dren and adults are served through the general State programs. 
Those in the BIA schools are often served through a special set- 
aside that is transferred to the BIA. 

But we are working on that. We are taking a careful look at our 
programs, and we will finish it pretty shortly. 

The Chairman. Is it possible to cure this problem administra- 
tively, or do we have to go through the statutory route? 

Mr. Corwin. Our opinion is that it will take an amendment in 
the^Even Start legislation. This went to very high levels in our 
General Counsel's Office. Our senior lawyers looked at it and found 
that, clearly, the Indians were not eligible. So technical assistance 
or administrative changes would not have done it. 

The Chairman. As you noted, all of the panelists were con- 
cerned about vacancies. How many positions are authorized in the 
Office of Indian Education? 

Mr. BoNijiER. There are 45. 

The Chairman. Of that number, how many are vacant at this 
time? 

Mr. Bonner. At this time, 17 sir. 

The Chairman. Of the 28 positions that are presently filled, how 
many are filled by Indians? 
Mr. Bonner. I believe the number is five. 

Mr. Shedd. That's right. Counting the acting director, it is five. 

The Chairman. What sort of positions are these? Are they ad- 
ministrative, mid-level, or clerical? 

Mr. Shedd. You have the acting director, the staff assistant to 
the director, two education specialists, and one clerical. 

The Chairman. I have just been told by vou, Mr. Secretary, that 
these positions are now in the process of oeing filled. Do you be- 
lieve that this level of Indian involvement will increase? 
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Mr. Bonner. Emphatically so. 

Mr. CoRWiN. We are following the provisions of Indian prefer- 
ence that were added to the law in 1988. 

Mr. Shedd. And, Mr. Chairman, we advertised these seven mid- 
level positions a second time and doubled the number of Indian ap- 
plicants that are eligible. 

Mr. Bonner. It is a matter of what one understands to be the 
total commitment in the Department to making that Indian prefer- 
ence provision work, and that is total. 

The Chairman. From your vantage point, what do you consider 
the role of the council that Ms. Hunt is Executive Director of? 
What role does it play in relation to your office? 

Mr. Bonner. It provides to us its expert knowledge of the Indian 
communities, most specifically, Indian education, the concerns, the 
needs, and what it feels on the basis of its consultation with the 
Indian community to be remedies that could be applied by the De- 
portment m carrying out its mandate. It has a very sharply defined 
role with respect to its advisory function concerning the position of 
the Dimrtor of Indian Education. I think it has been noted here by 
Jo Jo Hunt that the advisory role was carried out sedulously bv the 
Department. 

The Chairman. Am I correct that the selection of the director 
will be made from a list submitted by this Council? 

Mr. Bonner. The Department is reviewing the list that was pre- 
sented to it by NACIE. 

The Chairman. And the selection will be made from one of 
those on that list? 

Mr. Bonner. We understand that to be the import of the statute 
as of now. 

The Chairman. Is there any comparison between the amount 
spent for higher education among Indians and those for federally- 
subsidized schools such as Gallaudet, Howard, and places like that? 

Mr. Bonner. We will have to submit that information to you for 
the record, Mr. Chairman. 

[Information appears in Mr. Bonner's prepared statement in ap- 
pendix.] ^ 

The Chairman. I would appreciate learning of that. 

I must confess that I have not had the opportunity to study in 
^eat detail that statement that you have submitted and the data 
that you have submitted, but upon my study, may I submit ques- 
tions to you based upon such study? 

Mr. Bonner. Certainly, sir. 

The Ch>urman. Some of the panelists were quite concerned with 
a lack of data. Am I correct to assume that you are now in the 
process of collecting these data? 

Mr. Bonner. The machinery is being set up. That is, we are pres- 
ently at the creation, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. What sort of data will you be collecting? 

Mr. Bonner. It is a matter of information that has been referred 
to by the members of the panel earlier— why don't we know more 
about the dropout rate among Indians, and what are the contribu- 
tory factors of that? What are the cultural components that we 
could quantify that make for success in Indian education at the 
present time? 
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Mr. CoRWiN. Beyond the dropout rate, I think we want to look at 
the completion rate at the college level in different fields and in 
graduate school. We have some data on that, but at this point it is 
quite old. There is a lot more that we need to know. 

The Chairman. What sort of programs do you have for the 
Indian schools on the Drug-Free program? 

Mr. CoRWiN. Under the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act, 
each year we transfer one percent )f our appropriation to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to be allocated among Bureau-operated 
and Bureau-funded schools. We have a memorandum of under- 
standing with them, but they basically handle the administration 
of the program. 

The Chairman. It is just to BIA schools? What about the tribal- 
ly-controlled schools? Do they receive any funds? 

Mr. CoRWiN. I beli'^ve that all of them are so^alled BIA contract 
schools, and also receive funding under that set-aside. 

Mr. Shedd. In addition, Mr. Chairman, under the formula grant 
program, many schools have a drug-free curriculum. Under Higher 
Education, the Education Personnel Development Program, we 
have some training going on in the area of counseling, having to do 
with drug-free curriculum and practices in the schools. So we get it 
from the Higher Education activities as well as through the formu- 
la grants. 

The Chairman. How does this compare percentage-wise with 
other school systems? You said that one percent of the funds would 
go to BIA. 

Mr. CoRWiN. We would have to give you exact numbers for the 
record, but as I recall, the per pupil amount that the BIA schools 
are receiving is several times as high as what the public schools 
are receiving through the formula grants under the Drug-Free 
Schools program. 

[Information appears in Mr. Bonner's prepared statement in ap- 
pendix.] 

The Chairman. Do we have any analysis as to its effectiveness, 
or is it too early? 

Mr. Corwin. It is too early. In fact, some of the first year awards 
under the program were only distributed by the BIA to its schools 
late this summer and even in September, prior to the close of the 
fiscal year. 

The Chairman. I am certain that the Indian community is 
pleased to learn that as soon as the IG's report comes in, you would 
be ready to appoint a director and that the mid-level positions and 
the other vacancies will be filled in a timely fashion. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes sir. 

Mr. Shedd. They surely will. 

The Chairman. Would that mean in about 1 month? 
Mr. Shedd. About the end of November for the mid-level posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Bonner. As I said, I cannot commit the IG to when its 
review will be at an end. 

The Chairman. How many names have been submitted for the 
directorship? I am just curious. 

Mr. Bonner. Seven, sir. 
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The Chairman. And they all have to go through the council. In 
the Navajo system, are they required to go through the council 
also, if they want their names to be considered? 

Mr. Bonner. Frankly, sir, I do not know the precise policies or 
practices of NACIE in soliciting information from constituents, but 
I would assume that the Navajo Nation as well as other organiza- 
tions have let their feelings be known. 

The Chairman. Secretary Bonner and gentlemen, I thank you 
very much for your assistance this morning. We will be submitting 
questions to you based on your data. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you, sir. 

[Information appears in Mr. Bonner's prepared statement in ap- 
pendix.] 

The Chairman. With that, I thank all of you for participating in 
our hearing this morning. As I indicated, this will be the first of 
many hearings on Indian education. 

Thfe committee now stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the Chair.] 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN 
OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OCTOBER 27, 1989 



KR. CHAIRMAN, I WANT TO COMMEND YOU FOR CONVENING THIS 
HEARING ON THE PROGRAMS AND POLICIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
^:DUCATI0N CONCERNING INDIAN EDUCATION, BECAUSE THE DEPARTMENT HAS 
SUCH AN IMPORTANT ROLE TO PLAY IN THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS, AS WELL AS OTHER AMERICANS. 

AMERICAN INDIANS TODAY CAN BE PROUD OF THE EVER-LARGER 
NUMBER OF INDIANS WHO OCCUPY POSITIONS OF DISTINCTION AND WHO 
BRING LEADERSHIP TO THE DIFFICULT ISSUES OF OUR TIME. THERE ARE 
MANY MORE YOUNG PEOPLE IN OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WHO ARE 
RECOGNIZED FOR THEIR SCHOLARSHIP AND FOR THEIR PROMISE. 

BUT IT CONTINUES TO BE TRUE THAT THE AVERAGE LEVELS OF 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AMONG INDIAN CHILDREN AND YOUTH REMAIN 
VERY LOW ACROSS THE NATION. BY VARIOUS STANDARDIZED TESTS, FAR 
TOO MANY READ TWO OR THREE GRADE LEVELS BELOW OTHER AMERICANS. 

I WISH I COULD SAY THAT ARIZONA WAS AN EXCEPTION, BUT I 
CANNOT. I RESPECT THE EFFORTS THAT ARE BEING MADE BY EDUCATORS 
THERE, AND VERY RECENTLY — BECAUSE OF MY CONCERNS — I WROTE TO 
THE STATE BOARD, INQUIRING ABOUT PROGRESS THAT MAY HAVE RESULTED 
FROM NEW INITIATIVES THAT HAVE BEEN TAKEN THERE. 
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XN THE INDIAN EDUCATION ACT, WE ESTABLISHED FEDERAL GRANT 
PROGRAKS TO ENCOURAGE PLANNING AT THE LOCAL LEVEL TO BRING ABOUT 
HIGHER LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT AMONG INDIAN LEARNERS. WE CHARGED 
THE OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION WITH THE ADMINISTRATION OF THESE 
PROGRAMS, AND WE ALSO CHARGED THE OFFICE WITH PROVIDING 
LEADERSHIP TO INDIAN PROGRAMS ELSEWHERE IN THE DEPARTMENT, 

TODAY, I HOPE WE WILL OBTAIN A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THOSE 
PROGRAMS, AND I HOPE THAT WE WILL LEARN HOW THE DEPARTMENT IS 
PLANNING TO MAKE THE OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION INTO AN EFFICIENT 
AND EFFECTIVE AGENCY. 

JUST THIS WEEK, MR. CHAIRMAN, I HEARD FROM THE CHAIRPERSON 
OF A PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE IN MESA, ARIZONA. THOUGH SCHOOL 
BEGAN THERE ON AUGUST 28, THE GRANT AWARD NOTICE FROM THE OFFICE 
OF INDIAN EDUCATION WASN'T RECEIVED ' H'lL SEPTEMBER 21. FUNDS 
WERE NOT AVAILABLE UNTIL 0CT0I3ER 3, AND THE SCHOOL DISTRICT **AS 
UNABLE TO EMPIX)Y THE PERSONNEL TO CARRY OUT AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM. 

MY UNDERSTANDING IS — AND I HAVE SO INFORMED MY CONSTITUENT 
— THAT THE DEPARTMENT WILL BE SPEAKING TO THE PROBI^EM OF LATE 
GRANT PAYMENTS AND WHAT IT IS DOING TO ASSURE THAT SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS ARE NOT HANDICAPPED THROUGH LACK OF TIMELY FUNDING. 

IN CLOSING, MR. CHAIRMAN, I AM HOPEFUL THAT THIS 
HEARING WILL RESULT IN REAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
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INDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND A RENEWED UNDERSTANDING IN THE 
BBPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF THE IMPORTANCE HE HERE IN THE SENATE 
ATTACH TO THESE PROGRAMS. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANK H. MURKOWSKI 
OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OCTOBER 21, 1989 



Mr. Chairman, I thank you and commend you for convening 
today's hearing. 

It is important as one means of addressing the persisting 
low levels of achievement found among far too many American 
Indian and Alaska Native children and youth. Though most persons 
are likely to think of the Bureau of Indian Affairs when they 
think of Indian education, most Indian students are in public 
schools; their school districts look to the Department of 
Education for Federal assistance in bringing about improved 
levels of achievement among their Indian students. 

In Alaska, the Bureau of Indian Affairs neither operates nor 
funds any schools. Except for a small number who attend private 
schools, all 21,000 Alaska Native children and youth attend 
public schools. Even though levels of state support for 
education are among the highest in the nation, Alaska school 
districts look to the Department of Education for supplemental 
programs and for leadership. 

Despite high per pupil expenditures, the average achievement 
levels of Alaska Native children and youth are well below 
national averages. Money alone does not solve problems of 
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underachlevement in schooling. 

Mr. Chairman, I ars Interested In the whole range of 
questions you have framed for today's hearing, but one of 
especial Interest to me Is the leadership role the Congress has 
assigned to the Office of Indian Education. Many of Its programs 
are Intended to stimulate Innovative approaches to problems, and 
to produce pilot programs and demonstrations. School districts 
are required to report on the effectiveness of programs which the 
Office has funded. 

For me, one of the critical questions today Is, "What are 
the lessons we h»ve learned from these Innovative programs and 
demonstration projects?" Another Is, "How Is the Office of 
Indian Education disseminating these lessons to school 
districts?" 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me compliment you for the 
leadership role you are taking In the area of Indian and Alaska 
Native education. 

Thank you. 
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0« Offlc. of I»dl« M^^tlo. «Kl OthT D.p.rt.«t of Eduction Pro,t« 

B«fore tbt SU«ct ConlttM on IndUn Aff«lr. 
Dolttd St«tu Sn4te 



OctoUr 27, 1989 



Good «rnln,. Mr. CUlr«n «,d Me.b.r. of the S.l«t Co«ltt« on Indl.„ 
Aff.lr.. I „ Jo Jo Hunt. Eucutlr. Mr.ctor of th. H.tlon.1 Ad»l.or, Council 
on IndUn Eduction. I brln, you .re.tln,. fro. th. n«, Oulrwn of th. 
Council. Mr. Eddl. L. l^lll.. „a tt«m th. M«b.r. of th. Council. I „ v.t, 
pl«.«! to pr...nt th. Council.. p„„^ 

Offlc. indUn Eduction (OIE) .nd oth.r .ductlon pro«r». within th. 
I>.p.rt-«.t of Eduction which b.n.flt or c..ld b.n.flt Indl.n. .nd 
Kitlvta. 

Th. H.tlon.1 Advl.orT Council on IndUn Eduction h„ b.« In «l.t.n« 
.Ince 1973. h.,ln, h..n ..ubll,h.d pur.u.nt to th. Indl« Eduction Act 
P."H tltl. IV of th. Eduction A.«,d«nt. of 1972 (ft.Mlc U. 92-318). 
Th. indUn Eduction Act h.. und.r,on. fir, r..uthorlMtlon. irtth th. l..t 
F.rt C of tltl. , ,t Public U. 100-297. Th. Council con.l.t. of 

A IV.*(,odol Coood EKObl.h<Kj by Cofl,,^ 
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Heabtra who are lodlaaa, dtflned In the Indian Education Act (includlnt 
AUaka Natlvaa), cod ara appolcttd by th« Prealdent fro* llata of noalneea 
furnlahad, fro* tlM to tlM, by Indian erlbea end ortanlutlona, .od 
rtpraaentlsg dlvaraa t«otrapblc artaa of tha country. Ihe Councll'a charge 
haa reulm . vlrtuaUy unchanged in theae reauthorlsatlona «nd Includea, Mont 
othar thln«a, the duty to advlaa the Secretary of Edticatlon with reapec*- to 
the adalnlatratlon of any profraa In which Indian children and adulta 
iwrtlclpate or fro« which they can benefit, Including tie prograw under the 
Indian Education Act, end the duty to aubslt to the Congreaa each year a 
report. Including any reconendatlona neceaaary for the laproveMnt of federal 
education program In which Indian children and adulta participate or froa 
uhlch they can benefit. 

I cannot apeak regarding the ettltude of prevloua Meabera of the Council 
oa the breadth of lu undate. However, thfe current Council unanlaoualy 
paaaed a aotlon at Ita Mating In January 1989 that It recognltea that Ita 
■andate to advlae and/or recoM»end on federal education prograaa In which 
Indiana participate or fro« which they can benefit Includea all federU 
education prograaa, regardleaa of the departaent in irhlch the prograa la 
located. Conaequently, the Council Interprata Ita charge aa Including 
prograaa ranging froa early childhood education to olgher educaf to adult 
.lad vocational/technical education In any departaent of the federal 
govemaent. Including prograaa In which Indian children and adulta are 
currently participating or thoae froa which they can benefit but have not yet 
done ^o. 
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Please let me beglii by noting that I have been with the Council alnce 
DtCMber 1988. My co«nnta will reflect Interactlona with and obaervatlona of 
the Office of Indian Education (OIE) and the Depeicaect of Education alnce 
that tlae. During thla period of '.l»e, many eventa have occurred, Including 
the appointment of an Acting Director of DIE, the poat? ig and repoatlng of 
vacancy announceaenta for aeven ftld-^nageaent poaltlor*, the poatlng of a 
vacancy announceaent for the Director of OIE with aubaequent Intervlewa and 
aubalaslon of a KACIE Hat of noalnees for that poaltlon, the poatlng of other 
vacancy announceaenta for joba within OIE, and the signing of Indian 
preference and non-Indian preference aeaoronda of underatandlng between the 
Department and the labor union. iTograsMtlcally, OIE haa completed a cycle 
of forwla grant, dlacretlonary grant, and fellofwahlp awarda aa well aa 
publication for coMent of pro'^aed ruleaaKlng and publication of final 
regulations for forwila granta, discretionary granta, and fellowahlpa. 
Conaequfntly, thla abort period of tlae haa encoapassed aost of the possible 
events that could happen to OIE with the exception of hiring of peraanent 
stsff imder the Indian preference policy. 

Mr. Chalraan, let me aak* clear that the National Advlaory Council on 
""fldlan Education began an efi.rt In Dec* jber 1988 to try to work with thr 
Department of Education wlt'nln the conflnea of our reading of the Councll*a 
enchllng leglalatlon. Section 5342(b)(1) of Public Law 100-297 provides that 
the Council ahall "advlae the Secretary with reapect to the administration 
(Including the development of regulations and of admlnlatratlve practlcea and 
polldea) of any program In which Indian children or adulta participate or 
which they can benefit,** Including the Indian Education Act programs. 
The Council felt thst thla provision covered admlnlatratlve pollclea, 
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Including the developaent and lapleaentttlon of an Indian preference policy In 
OIE. In addition, aectlon 5342(b)(6) provldea th«t the Council aOAll "outwit 
to the Secretary a Hat of noal'*iea for the poaltlon of Director of the Office 
of Indian Education whenever a vacancy In auch poaltlon occura.** 9«aed on 
theae atatutory aandatea, we began In Deceaber In converaatlona with the 
Aaalatant Secretary for Eleaentary and Secondary Education Beryl Doraett 
regarding the laple»entatlon of Indlac preference under aectlon 5341(c) of 
Public taw 100-297 and regarding the placeaent of ai. Acting Director for the 
Office of Indian Education. Rovever, we leaned that the Aaalatant Secretary 
had alvply been told by the Departaent who the Acting OIE Director would be, 
and we got negative refiponaea to requeara for s copy of the Departaent* a 
Indian preference policy atateaent and advance coplea of ald-aanageaeot 
vacancy announceaenta prior to rf>stlng. Accordingly, a letter, dated January 
4, 1989, waa aent to Secretary Cavazoa aeeklng hla Intervention to acquire 
theae docuaenta. Unfortunately, thla requeat waa denied and the announceaenta 
were poated ahowlng the flrat evidence to the Council of the Departaent* a 
Indian preference policy. The Council ataff nevertheleaa aalled aeveral 
hundred coplea of theae announceaenta out to Indian tribes and organlsatlona 
and other entitles to encourage Indian and Alaaka Native people to apply fot* 
the joba. 

Acting OIE Director Aaion Neal Shedd reported to the Council at Its 
aeetlng on Jsmiary 18, 1989, that there were neither sufficient funda nor 
full-tlae equlvalenta available In OIE to fill all 7 ald-aanageaent 
posltlona. He atated that all of the poaltlons could not be filled until 
October 1, when the new appropriation would becoae available. Based on this 
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InforMtlon, the Council roted unanlMxitly to recoMend to the Secrettry that 
the DepartMnt not flU theee positions until after the perwient Director of 
OIE iu selected* Mr. Shedd later reported In «ld-rebru«ry tt ■ aeetlDS of 
ttelted South and Eaatem Trlbea that there would be atifflclent funds to fill 
one branch chief job in nld-Kty and another In early auMer with the reMalnlng 
poaltlcna having to wait to be f lUed In October, On February 23, 1989, the 
Chairman of the Council aent a letter to the Aaalatant Secretary for 
Eleaentary and Secondary Education reflecting the Council' a position o^ thla 
setter. 

It ahould be noted that Secretary Cavasoa reaponded on February 2 to tbe 
Council' a January A letter by atatlng that Department Offlclala do not believe 
that tie -ouncll haa any atatutory role for advising on Interna). ^nageMnt or 
peraonnel laauea related to 0*ii or any other office of the Departmt. Re 
noted the one exception relating to "the Couucll'a role In nominating a 
Director of OIK." In a follow-up letter on February 23, 1989, the Council 
requeated a meeting and a deali-e to ectabllah a cooperative «nd open 
relationship with the Secretary. The Secreteiy replied ou April 26 but did 
not reaponA to the request for a meetii^. Ther* haa .en no reaponae to tbe 
February 23 letter to the A-8lB':ant .'vcretarj recQ*M<^ aing tuat the 7 
mid-management p<4raonn«l be melee tc»d by the nev OIE Director. 

In late April and early Mft>, th< Acting Director of OIE (who waa alac an 
appllcaif. for the permtnent OIE Director poaltlon) conducted very haatlly 
acheduled intiirviewa for the mid-management Jobs with one applicant reportedly 
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belst told In tht aornlng of an afternoon Interview «nd another eppllcent 
having reported belnt flret telephoned 30 alnutee before the Interview m 
•cheduled and held. Since the Depertaent had waited ilnce February 14 when 
theae vacancy annouoceaenta had cloaed» It aeeaed a little atranse to fill 
thea Juat prior to what waa thouiht to be the conclualon of the proceaa for 
aelectlon of the new OIE Director. The Council had taken a poaltlcm In 
January that the OIE Bld-Banaj^eaent ataff ahould not be aelected by an acting 
director; that the aelectlon proceaa for the peraanent director ahould be 
expedited; and that filling theae ald-Banaseaent poaltlona ahould be the new 
dlrectoz a flrat order of bualneaa. The Council felt that the beat way to get 
the Office of Indian Education off to a good atart under Indian preference la 
to begin by the top ataff being aelected by the new director with the 
attendant allegiance to that director. 

On February 2, 1989, the Council aubaltted coc^ta on e draft vacancy 
announceaent for the OIE Director poaltlon. Although we conented on the 
Indian preference provlalona, which were the aaae as In the prevloualy 
announced ald-Mnageaent vacanclea, no changea were Mtde In theae provlslona 
In the final director *a vacancy announceaent* The vacaacy announceaent for 
the poaltlon waa poated on February 21, 1989, and cloaed on Kerch 31, 1989. 
The poaltlon la a Senior Executive Service (SES) poaltlon, and the Executive 
Reaourcea Board rating penel aet on April 19, 1989. A KACIE Heaber aerved on 
thla panel. There were Initially 25 appllcatlona, of vhlch 11 were found ty 
the Office of Personnel to be at leaat alnlaally qualified, ao the rating 
panel acored theae 11 appllcatlona. However, on Kay 2, the Council waa 
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tdvlMd that 5 •dditiooal tlaely filed •ppllcstlcms had been found, of vhich 3 
were tt least ■loimaUy qualified and had to be acored by the panel. Scoring 
of theae were dona by expreaa aailios of eopiea of the applicationa and faxing 
back of the acorea. Shortly after Nay 18, 1989, the Office of Peraonnel 
provided, at the Councll*a requeat, the naaea «nd applicationa of the 
candidates who were rated highly qualified by the Executive Reaourcaa Board 
rating panel. Office of Peraonnel had prevloualy provided the applicationa of 
three Candida tea who were rat ad aa beat siialified and one candidate vho vaa 
found to be SES reinatateMnt eligible. The Council aoved quickly to achedule 
a aeeting. Purau«nt to aection S342(b)(6) of Public Law 100-297 and the 
pTOviaiona of the NACIE Charter, the Council* a Search Coa«ittee aet In cloaed 
aeaaion on Nay 22, 1989, and the full Council mtt in cloaed aeaaion on Nay 23, 
1969, to consider candidstea for the poaition of Director, Office of Indian 
Education. Interviews of the 6 candidates were conducted on Nay 23, 1989, and 
the %9mt 11 queations veie aaked of each of the candidatea. Ten of the 
current 14 Heabers of the Council were preaent for the interviewa. One 
Council Henber did not participate in the interviews or selection becsuae ahe 
had been interviewed by one of the candidatea (Acting OIE Director) for one of 
th« sld-aanageaent poaitions. Acting Assisunt Secretary Daniel Bonner alto 
Interviewed the candidatea on Nay 23. On Nay 24, 1989, a letter, containing 
the naaas of the Council* a 3 noaineea, vaa aubaitted to the Secretary of 
Eoucation. The letter rcnked the noaineea in order of preference, giving the 
top choice and first and second sltemates, respectively. 
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The Council received fro* Acting Aatltttnt Secretary Bonner a written 
•cknowledgMnt of the Council's subdMlon of the list of noalnees. 
Subsequent to this vrltten response, Mr. Bonner snd I spoke on several 
occasions regarding the selection process, and he adrlaed wt that he sent hl^ 
recoMendotlon for OIE Director to the Secretary on June 14 liut did not tell 
■e who he recoaaended. On June 26, he advlaed ae of the naae that the 
Secretary had aent to the Office of Personnel Kanageaent (OPK) for clearance, 
and this was the Individual listed as first alternate on the HACIE list of 
noalnees. While It now appears that all of Indian country haa since learned 
thla Inforaatlon, Mr. Bonner and I agreed not to uke the naae of the 
Secretary's choice public until auch tlae aa the Individual la cleared by 0PM 
becauae there have been sltuatlona In which 0PM determined that the aelected 
Individual did not aeet Senior Executive Service qualifications. 

Mr. Chalraan, this Is where the selection broken doirn. I 

understand that there has been aoae opposition to the SecreUry*s choice for 
OIE Director and that various Inveatlgatlons have been underway. The 
Departaent'a Office of Inspector General has called ae on aeveral occaalons 
regarding the Individual aelected but recently called for the telephone 
mmbera of the two other NACIE noalneea. Perhapa, there la aoa^ aoveaent now 
to change the Secretary *a choice. The Council recoayends that the director be 
placed aa aoon aa poaslble ao that he or ahe can aelect the top aanageaent 
ataff and the Office of Indian ' Education can aova toward becoalng fully 
ataffed and fully operational. 
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Th« DepartMnt did not cbaast its native potltlon regtrdlns ■harlng of 
PoUcy tuttMntt with the Council on Indian preference iesuee, and the Indian 
prtfarence and non-Indian preference Moranda of underaUndinf with the labor 
lalon and peraonnel aamial inatnictiona were proYlded to Council 
repreaentativea, together with everyone elae, on Se;>tember 29, 1989, at a 
general aeetinf held for e^>loyeea. It ahoulr' be ttoted that ezpecutiona of 
non-Indian ataff within DIE had apparently been raiaed regarding proMtions 
even after enactaent of the Indian preference previa iona requiring the 
Secreury to "give a preference to Indiana in all peraonnel actions within the 
Office of Indian Education.** Conaequently, the.e haa been hoatility by 
non-Indian eaployeca toirarda iapleaentation of Indian preference and .^ported 
three ta of UwauiU to block ita iapleaentation. I underaUnd that aorale in 
OIE ia not at ita hlgheat. Thia ia underatandable with Mny cf ua advocating 
Indian preference an<» non-Indian eaployeea reportedly unaure of their futurea, 
although there ia a one-tiae non-Indian preference to aaaiat thea in aecuring 
jobs outaide of OIE. However, Hr. Cbainan, it ia obvloua to ae that 
affiraative action haa not worked for Indiana in OIE with only four Indian 
peraanent eaployeea there. 

Ihe Council aUff haa helped in the diaseaination of the vacancy 
announceaenta for the director, the initial announceaenta for the seven 
aid-aanageaent positions, educstion specialist positions, snd aost recently 
senior progrsa specislist positions. Ths ald-asnageaent positions were 
resnnounced due to roaplaints that the overall diaaealnation waa not broad 
enough and c^aplainta that Indian people with aany yeara of experience working 
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at Bureau of IndUo Af f«lrt Office of Indian Education Prograat had been tent 
letter! by Depertaent of Education** Office of Parsonsel Indicating that they 
had no experience In Indian education tad had been tuHurlly disqualified. 
The Office of Personnel reopened the vacsnclet for these jobs, requested and 
received the Council's Mlllng labels, and sent out aore announccaents. 
Bowsver, none of these various positions have been filled, and non-'Indlan 
employe es are continuing to aove out of OIE under the one-tive preference for 
non-Indians to aove to other positions In the Department of Education. It 
should also be noted that there has been an Acting Director of the Office of 
Indian Education for 5 out of the last 7 years. 

On October 12, 1988, the Departaent of Education published for comnt 
proposed luleaaklng for the Indian felloirshlp program. The coBent period 
closed on December 12, 1988. Although these regulations were not flnsl, the 
1989 fellowship applications cited these regulations and the scaring of the 
applications vas based on the criteria In these yet-t:>-be-flnsllfed 
regulations. On May 18, 1989, flnsl fellowship regulations were publlahed and 
became effective on July 19, 1989. On November 16, 1988, the Department 
published for coBent proposed rulemaking for the Indian Education Act general 
provisions, the formula grant program, and the discretionary grant program. 
The coMent period ended on January 17, 1989. The Department published final 
formula grant regulations on Kay 4, 1989, and final general provlalons and 
discretionary grant regulations on May 11, 1989. While the Council Is 
required by Its enabling legislation In subsection (b)(1) to advlae the 
Secretary with respect to the admlnlatratlon. Including the development of 
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reguUtloM of My prograa In uhlch Indiana participate or froa «hlch they can 
benefit, Including the OH prograaa, and In aubaectlon (b)(S) to asalat the 
Secretary 1q developing criteria and regolatlona for the adalnlatratlon and 
evaluation of granta aade onder the foraula grant prograa, the Council 
received the notice of propoaed ruleaaking like everyone elac**ln the Federal 
R^glater * However, the Departaent did accept the Councll*a coaaenta on the 
foraula and dlacretlooary grant regulatlona after the deadline for public 
coaaenta* Aaong other thlnga, the Council recoaaended that all the ootlcea of 
propoaed rileaaklng publlahed on Noveaber 16, 1966, be republlahed aa an 
aaendaent In the nature of a aubatltute ao that granteea and other Intereated 
parties could deteralne hov the regulatlona would actually read with auch 
changes. This recoaaendatlon waa asde becauae the OIE Acting Director had 
reported to the Council on January 16 that no coaaenta were received froa the 
field on the propoaed ruleaaking and also becauae of the tedious proceaa one 
had to follow to deceralne what actual changes were being proposed In existing 
regulations. For exaaple. In reviewing changea effected by the propoaed 
foraula grant ruleaaking, one had to review not onlv the Federal Reglater 
notice of propoaed ruleaaking but alf °ubUc Law 100-297, the technical 
anendaenta to auch law, the regulations aa printed In the neweat available 
bound voluae of title 34 of the Code of Federal Regulations (revised ss of 
July 1, 1967), snd the final forauls grsnt rer-ilatlons publlahed In the 
Federal Reglater on July 26, 1987. Mr. Chalraan, thla tedioua review and 
coaparlaon waa difficult for ae aa an attorney with a background In 
1< islatlon and regulations and would be virtually lapoaalble for the average 
layperson In Indian country. The OIE Acting Director related at a aubaequent 
meeting of an Indian organisation thUi although quite costly, sny future 
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proposed ruleMklns and flotl regulations for OIE prograas would be published 
*• ATk aaendaent In the nature of a subatltute. However, the final regulatlona 
were not In thla promlaed foraat. 

One further point on the pro«uls*tlon of regulatlona for OIE prograaa auat 
be Mde. There were only nlnor changea aade In the propoaed regulatlo.u prior 
to publication as final regulations. In addition, the propoaed fellowahlp 
regulations were uaed for the 1989 awards, ao It la clear that only very minor 
changea could be aade prior to publication of the final regulatlona In Hay 
1989 after the fellowahlp reclplenta had been aelected ualng thoae criteria. 
Theae facta about the proceaa leavea one wondering about the futility of 
coaaentlng on any OIE propoaed regulatlona, even If you take the tlae snd «ake 
the considerable effort to try to figure out the propoaed changea. 

Mr. ChalTMn, the Council learned In Septitber that although the forwula 
granta to public achool dlatrlcta were to be effective on July 1, 1989, grant 
award docusents had not been aent to the majority of aome 1,100 public achool 
dlatrlcta aa oi mld-Septeaber. There were coaplalnta that aome achool 
dlatrlcU were conalderlng laying off Indian education ataff and putting the 
program on hold until the grant award documenta were received. The Council 
alao received complalnta that aome Indian fellowahlp reclplenta had to make 
loans to cover tuition prior to their schools receiving the actual funda. 
While the Indian Education Act of 1988 provldea that the fellowahlp recipient 
■uat receive written notification of the amount of the award no later than 45 
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«Uy. btfore the co«.rnce«nt of the .e.demlc ten,, there 1. .pperently .till . 
probl.. with the .ctual .rrlv«l of the fimda .t the unl^r.ltle.. If thl. 1. 
the case, the Indian Eduction Act my need further .MndMnt to .ddree. thl. 
probl... Th..e problem my be resolved .l«ply with fuU .t.fflng of the OIK 
end eflectlYe reguletloa. m pl;,ce. Another concern 1. whether OXE i. .ble to 
He the neceeeery ■onltovlng of «rentee« with the eteff .hortege. 

Mr. Chelraen, I not went you to think that everything haa gone wrong 
alnce December 1988 between the Department of Education and the Council. I 
>uat tell you that admlnlatrttlve Mttera have gone very awothly for the .oat 
P«rt. The Acting Aaalatant Secretary for Eleaentary and Secondary Education 
•nd the Acting OIE Director have aaaieted In .OYlng neceaaary paperwork for 
the Council to perform ita dutlea md conduct ita Metlnga and, In fact, haa 
allowed the Council to use $6,000 of OIE funda, which would have lapted, to 
print our annual report. Thla waa the a>ount of funda the Council needed 
becauae of the unexpecf.d OIE Director search actlvltlea which the KACIE 
budget had to auataln. in addition, OIE haa bean tremndoualy helpful to ue 
m our queat for a computer for the Council. I a« pleaaed to report that we 
have been told by the OIE Acting Director to expect the computer to be 
deUvered to ua m Hove.ber. Other Departmnt of Education ad«ln<atratlve 
coaponenta have alao been very helpful. The Council and I very .uch 
appreciate thla aaalatance. 

Mr. Chalrwn, the Council began requesting a Meeting with the Secretary of 
Education ss esrly ss Jsnuary 1989. In . ..ruary, the request waa put in 
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writing, lha Council finally met with Secretary C«Y«Eoa on October 8, I989t 
In Ancborage, AUaka. At that time, he requeated that the Council prorlda hte 
with lnfo«atlon. Be had Juat delivered a keynote apeech at the opening 
awembly of the Rational Indian Education Aaaoclatlon Annual Conference in 
which he Indicated that Indian and Alaaka Katlve education la a priority of 
the Departaent of Education. Be agreed with the Councll'a »oat recent annual 
report In that reliable, unlfom data and atatlatlcal lnfo»atlon are needed 
retarding Indian and AUaka Native educational atatua, achievement levele, and 
dropout rate. Be agreed that we cannot pUn for the fuf- re of IndUn 
education without knowing where «e are now. Iheae are very welcoM worda froa 
the Secretary. The Council and I look forward to working with hln In 
Inprovlng the educational atatua of Indiana and Alaaka Natlvaa. However, we 
need to get the Office of Indian Education aUffed and functioning well to 
aatlat In acco^>llahlng theae goala. The Council bellevee that auch of the 
needed data ahould and could be provided by 0IE*a fomU granteee. Theee 
Sranteea conalat of Bomt 1,100 public achool dlatrlcta and about 200 
MA-^perated and trlhally controlled achooU. With the Incluelon of 
MA-funded achoola In the formula grant progran, we now have one federal 
education progran which funda approxlnately 93 percent of the Indlen etudente, 
since 82 percent of auch etudente are In puUlc achooU and 11 percent ere In 
BIA-funded achoola. Onlform data ahould be required of theae granteee; 
however, we nay need Congreaalonal action to direct thla data collection and 
to avoid Paperwork Reduction Act reatrlctlona. 

Although OlE faaa a reUtlvely aaall budget compared t • educetlon 

prograaa In the Department of Educetlon end conpared to th^ ,catlon budget 
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of the Bur<^.u of Indian Aff.lra. OIB progr.as touch the lives of .ore Indian 
children and adulta In thla country than any other federal education program. 
The Council haa conalatently recownded that the Office of Indian Education 
be reeatabllahed a. .n Independent dlYlalon within the atructure of the 
Departwnt of Education with the Director of OIE upgraded to an Aaalatant 
Secretary to report directly to the Secretary of Education. The Council 
bellevet that thla p3 eaent would .fford Indian education the attention It 
deaervea. Ve do not believe that an Aaalatant Secretary's poaltlon would be 
left with IndlvlduaU In an acting capacity for five out of aeven yeara. The 
original Indian Education Act In 1972 eatabllahed OIE a bureau under the 
direction of the Coa^aaloner of Education and to be headed by a Deputy 
Cor-laaloner of Indian Education, Of particular laportance la the placeaent 
of OIE at thla bureau level with Ita deputy reporting directly to the 
CoiMlsaloner, then the hlgheat ranking federal governMnt official In the 
field of education. The Council's recoHendatlon would put Indian education 
back at ita orglnal level of laportance. In adJltlon, It la Inappropriate for 
an office with a fellowship prograa coaponent and an adult education coaponent 
to fall within the jurisdiction of the Office of Eleaentary and Secondary 
Education. 



Mr, Chalraau, your invitation to preaent teatlvny Indicated that this 
bearing would alao focua on other Departaent of Education program outalde of 
OIB which benefit Aaerlcan Indians and Katlve Rawallans. The statutory charge 
of the National Advlaory Council on Indian Education doea not Include 
education lasuea affecting Katlve Rawallans, but It does Include Indiana and 
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AImVa Hatlve*. As Indicated In the flnt p«r«gr«pht of thlt docunent, the 
Council 1« charted with providing •dv." to the Secretary «3d recoMendatlons 
to the Congre«« restrdiot education progrtat tn which Indian children and 
adulta participate or froa which they can benefit. The Council ataff has 
Identified a nuaber of Department of Education prograas In which our 
constituent population la participating, and we have Included a chart of such 
prograaa In our flacal year 1988 annual report. Ve have provided thla chart 
to your ataff and have aalled ll to our entire aalllog Hat. Ve have also 
begun a bigger project to review federal education prograaa In which Indians 
are not participating, determine lapedlnents to such participation, and 
c'jt'Vfe^op recoaaendatlona to ensure Indian and Alaska Nt ive acceaa to auch 
irrograaa, aa appropriate. Additionally, the Council held In early October 
'\ tvo-hour laauea aeaslons at the National Indian Education Aasoclatlon 
Cocference to he r Croa Indian and Alaska Nstlve people the probleas and 
laauca facing thea In education. lasues seaalons were held on public achool 
Cj>i tna, BIA/ tribal achool concema, tribal college concerns, adult and 
vfK:atlon«l~technlcal edu'atlon concerns* and higher education and 
acholarahlpa. Ve will ah'<:tly be coaplllng a auamary of theae aesslons, which 
we wll*. distribute Co the Administration, the Select Coaalttee, and other 
appropriate Congressional coamltteea. Consequently, we have recent Input froa 
Indun and Alaska Native people regarding these progrsas and soae aense of 
current Indlan/Alaaka Native participation or lack thereof. 

The partlclpanta In our public achool Issues session vere concerned with 
the use by achool districts of Indian Edue it Ion Act f^^raula grant**funded ataff 
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to provide guldcace and couotellng tervlcet end often truant offlcert or 
•ttcndance officer.. Thl. is • U.lc suppUntlng utue with •chool district, 
•pptrently lulng thli staff which it to provide supplewntcl eduction 
•trvlces to perfon duties for which the school district should pty. 
''on.equently, this fin (oes Uck to the need for aonltorlng of the grsnts fay 
on ^tsff. Ve sUo received s telephone csll Just this week fro» s Roum 
Indlsn fro» Uulslans who Indlcsted thst the school district In Therlot has 
told Its Indlsn psrent cowlttee Msbers thst they sre only advisory and do 
not have to sign off on the grant application and that the achool dlatrlct can 
apend the Indian Education Act funda aa It aeea fit. 

Other concerns fro» the laauea aeaalon Indicate that Indian and AUaka 
Natfve people are, for the wat part, unaware of the apeclal lapact aid 
provlalona for achool dip trie ta that cUl» entltleMnta baaed on the nuaber of 
children realdlng on Indian landa. Conaequently. the lapact Aid Office ahould 
provide additional technical aaalatance to tribes on how to aa«ert their 
rlghta under the regulatlcna for tribal offlclala and parenta uf Indian 
children to actively com ilt with the achool dlatrlct and reguUrly be 
Involved m the pUnnlng and developwnt of education prograM aaalated with 
lapact aid funda. The Council will devote part of ita next newsletter to thla 
aubject. 

The BIA/trlUl achoola aeaalon reflected the need for a workl«< and 
ongoing taak fnrce between the Bureau of Indian Affalra and the Departaent of 
Education to work out problem which aa/ develop with eligibility of BIA and 
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trlUl tchooU for Departaent of Education progrtM. One of th« progrtM 
already Identified which eiclude Indian chlWren In tribal and BU achoola la 
the BTen Start Prosra«. The lapedlaent to pert Iclpet Ion le that the eUglble 
entity le e locel educetlor^l agency (LEA), and the Depertaent of Education 
hae deteralned that trlbel and BU achoola are not lEA'a. The trlUl ,chool 
repreaenutlvee In thle eeaelon elao pointed to the overell problem of their 
exelualon fro« the de^nltlon of -I£A- for wet etete-adalnlstered federal 
Srant-ln-ald progreaa. While the Council haa not yet taken an official 
poaltlon on thle leaue, It eppeere that tho Inclualon of trlbea In the 
definition of "LEA- would put thew and their trlUlly chartered achoola In a 
poaltlon to deel, If they eo deelred, more effectively with the atatee to get 
Into the etete plana end coapete for atete-ednlnletered federel funde for 
vocetlonal education, edult education, end eo forth. Now, for the aoet part, 
atatee can and do exclude trlbee end trlUl achoola froa euch funde end ere 
able to do eo beceuee of th& definition In the federal atatusee. One ceveat 
rtlsed waa that any Incluelon In the etete prograa ahould not put trlbea et 
odde with eoverelgnty leeuea with the etetee. The Council haa encouraged the 
Even Start Frogrea eteff end the Office of Generel Counael to Interpret 
-"tetutory lenguage to be aa Inclusive ae poeelble co eerve Indlen end Alaaka 
Native children. We would eppreclate the help of tho Coaalttee In thle 
-attitude change- effort with the Adalnletratlon and other Coaaltteee of 
Coogreea elnce we reality that the Select Coaalttee on Indlen Affelre will not 
be eble to unllAterelly deal with changing thle definition to Include trlbee 
In general educetlon leglelatlon. 
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Mr< Chalrnan, t nuaber of tribal college pretldentt and repre«ent«tlve« 
4*4. tended the Council *t Ittuet eestlon on trlbsl college concerna. They vtre 
particularly concerned about the dwindling funding aotircea with Title III 
Developing Inatltutlona apparently pulling back froa tribal colle^ea, 
obatructlona in reaearch prograaa and other t^aeral grant prograaa becauae 
fiany auch prograaa are linked to foux^ear inatltutlona, the futility of 
counting on funding froM the OIE discretionary grant prograa, the n<»ed for 
teacher training with no auch funding available thla year froa the educational 
peracnnel developaent coapocen£ of OIE, and the need for operational and 
conatTUctlon funds for their college llbrarie&. Mr. Chalraan, the Council has 
heard the colleges* concern regarding teacher training echoed in all of the 
iaauea seasiona. There is a critical need for Indian and Alaaka Native 
teacher a to f511 clasarooas. The tribal collegea, particularly Sir Gleaka 
and Oglala with their baccalaureate degtfe prograaa and now with Sinte 
Gleaka* 8 aastera prograav have wotked to bi ng teacher aidea already working 
in achoola forward to . sceive degr:>e8 and take their placea as certified 
teachers of Indian youngstera. The Council recoaaenda that the Office of 
Indian Education and the Depart^^rt of Education place a apecial eaphaaia in 
all prograaa, together with the nec«.«aary furds, to addreaa thla critical 
te\cher training need. 

The adult educetion and vocational- technical issues aeaaicn included 
funding concerns with a call for a two percent aet-aaide for Indian and Alaaka 
Native prograaa in the federal Adult Education Act. There waa aleo a 
recoaaendation that an assesaaent be conducted of Indian and Alaaka Native 
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adult and vocational education needa. There was a definite preference 
eipresaed to keep Indian vocational education grant prograaa at Departaent of 
Education rather than aovlng any co«ponent part to Bureau of Indian Affolra. 

Although a number of the concema In the higher education and acholarahlpa 
laauea seaalon were directed at BIA, there vaa a concern that unlversltlea 
which receive Indian fellovahlp funda are aoaetlaea df>lln(tuent In paaalng on 
the cash to recipients after tuition has been paid and that OIE ahould look at 
the possibility of estsbllahlng unlfora guidelines for unlversltlea to 
dlaperae Indian fellowahlpa funds. In addition, there vaa dlacuaalon of the 
great vlad^a of conducting an assesaaent of the profeasloi 1 needa of Indian 
tribe." and Alaaka Native villages and corporations for detemlnlng eligible 
fields of study and aatchlng graduates back to available jobs. 

Hr. Chalraan, there la one laat related Issue which I want to address. 
Part E of title V of Public Uw 100-297 authorized the President to call the 
Vhlte House Conference on Indian Education. Since this conference has the 
broad purpose to develop recoamendatlona for the Inproveaent of educational 
programs to make the prograaa acre rele^mnt to the needa of Indians, I vsnt to 
ralterate a portion of our prevloua testimony before this Committee. Part E 
needs some technical amendaents, and while we do not currently have any 
recommendation of a vehicle for these amendments, such a vehicle ahould be 
found. The needed technical amendments Include correctlou of section 5508 ^ 
authorise approprlatlona for fiscal year 1991 to correspond to the 
authorisation to call the conference to be held as late as September 30, 
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1991. Currently, the lectlor -ijthorlMi ipproprlatloni for fliail year* 1988, 
1989, «od 1990, and It It clear th»t these year* were not pushed Uck when the 
blU (H.R. 5) Introduced very eerly In the fir it teMlon vae pueed in the 
•econd eeeeion of the 100th Congreee. In .ddltlon, there hM been concern 
cipretted by Council Keabert and the Indian and AUeka Native educetion 
* (»cunlty tnat the ta^k force to be eeUblithcd under section 5504 to plan and 
t'onduet the conference it to contitt of "tuch eaplcyeet of the Departaent of 
the Interior tnd the Depart^nt of Education aa the Secretary of the Interior 
•ad tue Secretary of Education deteraine to be neceaaary to enable the Taak 
Force to carry out its dutiea." The reported fear ia that the Uak force wiU 
conaiat totally of aeaaoned bureaucrata who may aeek reaaona to preclude 
innovations rather than find waya to set thinja done. It ahould be noted «hat 
there are no provisions in Part E for NACIE involveaimt in the conference, 
although the Council doea expect to be involved and uaa already begun 
aoliclting and receiving coaaenta froa Indian and Alaaka Native organisationa 
and indivlduala regarding laauea that ahould be addreaaed by the conference. 
It has been suggested that the NACIE Executive Director should be specified in 
the legislation aa a aeaber of the taak force anJ that the NACIE Chairaan 
ahould be an ex officio aeaber of the advlaory coaalttee fcr the conference 
under aection 5506. At ita January 1989 aeeting, the Council voted 
unanlaoualy to aupport such an aaendaent. Of equal concern, however, is soae 
Isngusge to direct the Secretary of the Inte ior and the SecreUry of 
Educstion to appoint an equal nuaber of eaployees froa within the departaenta 
who know the current aystea with ita conatrainta and new eaployeea 
apecifically hired froa outside to bring a freah approa. .. The 0 ncil would 
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apprecltte the CowltteeU co&slderatloa of these recowend«tlont and would 
hope th«t the COMdtt^s, in Its vltdoB, vould direct tuff to find the 
appropriate vehicle on vhlch to attach theae emtnAmtntB, 

Mr. Chalnun, aa you can aee froa the length of thla docuaent and the 
breadth of the iaiuea dlacuaaed at the Council* a laauea aeaalona, the Council 
and Indian and Alaaka Native people are very concex . about education 
latuea. Although ve may be critical of govemaent prograas and ve often 
laaent about Indian and Alaska Katlve youngatera dropping out of achooli ve do 
have soae aucceaa at or lea. However, thoae do not leaaen the urgenc; vlth 
which we approach the Departaent of Education and other governaent agenclea 
becauae w^ do not have to worry about the Indian children and adults vho are 
aucceaa stories. I often say that the Departaent of Education, like aany 
other agenclea, doea not want advlaory counclla; but, Mr. Chalraan, tbla 
Council wanta to be on the acene observing, advlalng, and aoaetlaea tugging on 
coat aleevea because It la our boya and glrla who desperately need educational 
aervlces ^ fsce the 1990*a and the 21a t century. Ve noa^tlaea aeea lapatlent 
to the Departaert and that la because we are and need to be. With the 
available atatlatlca ahowlog Aaerlcan Indian and Alaaka Native educational 
aUtua at 111 at the bottoa In Aaerlca, we are the people with soaethlng to 
lose if we do nothing but we have ao auch to gain if we work together. Mr. 
Chalraan, the National Advlaory Council on Indian Education doea not have the 
answera but we are working with the people to find thea. The Council wanta to 
work cloaely with the Congreas and the Adalnlstratlon to aake Indian and 
Alaaka Native education ezeapU^ry In this country. With the special 
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relationship between Indian trlbea/Alaaka Native villages and the federal 
'^ovem«ent and our sMller population, we challenge you to help us to be the 
■odel for the rest of the country, for with our diversity, If 'ducatlonal 
programs will work for us, they will work for the reat of Africa. 

The Council and I greaUy appreciate this opportunity to appear before the 
(k»«lttee today to addreaa Indian and Alaska Native education concerns, I 
will be happy to answer any questions you and the Co««.tttee Heabers aay have 
or to aupply any additional requested inforwtlon for the record. 

Thank you. 



rrroctora/Actlsg Directors for f—t 10 TMrs 
OTflca of MUm Itecatloa 



Of flea of Indian Edtteatloa, DtpartMt of Edacatlon 

2!' 2*f!^^-?*"* CoMlasloner of Indian Bd. (fflW) 1977 - 1980 

nr. Rakia Khan Acting Director 1980 - 1952 

Dr. Frank Ryan Director 1982 - 1933 

«r. Rakla Khan Acting Director 1983 - 1984 

^'85 - Jan. 1986 

H!' «»n Acting Director j.n. 1986 - Nov. 1987 

^ • ^ Director M^y. 1987 - Aug. 1988 

!^ • 2! ?°c?!!I5^ Director Aug. 1988 - Dec. 1988 

Dr. Heal Sbedd Acting Director Dee, 1968 - rreaent 
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MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE, THANK lOU FOR THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO ADDRESS ZQJJ THIS MORNING CONCERNING PROGRAMS AND 
OPERATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION AND OTHER EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION WHICH BENEFIT AMERICAN 
INDIAN AND NATIVE HAWAIIANS. 

P.L. 93-638 AND P.L. 100-297 A'JTHORIZES CONTRACTS AND GRANTS 
• WITH TRIBES AND TRIBAL ORGANIZATIONS TO OPERATE EL ^MENTARI/S3C0NDARI 
SCHOOLS. THERE ARE OVER 12,000 STUDENTS IN CONTRACT AND GRANT SCHOOLS. 
WE HAVE OVER FIFTY PERCENT OF THE INDIAN STUDENTS ENROLLED IN OUR 
MEMBER SCHOOLS. THEI RECEIVE BASIC SUPPORT FROM THE INDIAN SCHOOL 
EQUALIZATION PROGRAM (iSEP). ISEP GENERATED $2,^07-50 PKR WEIGHTED 
STUDENT IN FISCAL lEAR 1989. THE COMMUNITI/TRIBAL SCHOOLi? STRIVE FOR 
EXCELLENCE THkuJGH CULTURAL RELEVANCY OF THEIR CURRICULUM. THE STUDENTS 
WHO TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF THE PROGRAMS WILL BE PREPARED FOR FUTURE LIFE. 

THE COMMUNITY/TRIBAL SCHOOL STUDENTS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR TITLE V, 
PART A, INDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAMS BECAJSE THE SCHOOLS ARE DEFINED AS 
LOCAL EDUCATION .\GENCIES. THE SCHOOLS ARE ELIGIBLE, AS INDIAN CONTROLLED 
SCHOOLS AND ORGANIZATIONS, FOR PART A SET-ASIDE DISCRETIONARY FUNDS, 
PART B FUNDS, AND PART C FUNDS. 

THE SCHOOLS RECEIVE SOME OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION lUHDS, AS 
7L0W THROUGH FUNDS, FROM THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS (BIA). THEY ARE 
ELIGIBLE FOR OTHER DOE FUNDS BECAUSE THEY ARE DESIGNATED AS PRIVATE 
ORGANIZATIONS OR PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

CONCERNS ABOUT U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

1. TITLE V . INDIAN EDUCATION ACT. WE ARE CONCERNED THAT THIS PROGRAM 
HAS EXPERIENCED AN APPROXIMATELY 10* REDUCTION SIHCE FY 1981. IN FY 1981 
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THE APPROPRIATIONS WAS $81,680,000. IF THE AVERAGE INFLATION RATE 
WAS A%, THE TOTAL FOR FT 1990 SHOULD BE $107 MILLION. 

WE ARE CONCERNED ABOUT THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS LANGUAGE WHICH 
REQUESTS THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION TO LOOK INTO WATS TO EQUALIZE PER 
PUPIL FUNDING BETWEEN PART A ADD PART A SET-ASIDE. U MUST BE REMEMBERED 
THAT PART A IS AN ENTITLEMENT PROGRAM FOR ALL INDIAN STUDENTS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ANO INDIAN CONTROLLED SCHOOLS. PART A SET-ASIDE IS A DISCRET- 
lONART ENRICHMENT PROGRAM FOR INDIAN CONTROLLED SCHOOLS. THC SET-ASIDE 
IS ONLT $3*500,000. THE Pk^T A SET^ASIDE MUST BE FUNDED AS AUTHORIZED 
BY P.L. 100-297. 

2. CHAPTER I. THE CHANGES LEGISLATED BY P.L. 100-297 WILL IMPROVE 
DELIVERY OF SERVICES TO STUDENTS IN COMMUNITT/TRIBAL SCHOOLS. THE IMPLE 
MENTATION OF SCHOOL WIDE PROJECTS WILL INCREASE DELIVERY OF SERVICES AND 
SHOULD DECREASE PAPER WORK. 

3. CHAPTER 2. COMKUNITT/TRIBAL SCHOOL STUDENTS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THESE 
PROGRAMS THROUGH LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES (PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS), BUT 
ONLY IF AN L.E.A. WISHES TO ENTER INTO A CHAPTER 2 AGREEMENT. IT WOULD 
BE MORE SQUITABLE FOR THE COMMUNITY/TRIBAL SCHOOLS TO BE DESIGNATED A S 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES THEREBY INSURING SERVICE DELIVERY. 

4. IMPACT AID. COMMUNITT/TRIBAL SCHOOLS IE ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE FUNDS 
FOR STUDENTS ENROLLED, WHO ARE NOT ELI'iXP FOR ISEP. THE LEA IS NOT 
REQUIRED TO COUNT THE STUDENTS. THERE H T BE A REQUIREMENT THAT LEA^S 
COUNT STUDENTS IN COMMUNITT/TRIBAL SCHOOLS WHO ARE ELIGIBLE FOR IMPACT 
AID AND NOT ELIGIFjLE FOR ISEP. 
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5. EDUCATION OF THE HAHDICAPPED, COMMUNITY/TRIBAL SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THESE PROGRAMS, AS FLOW THROUGH PROGRAMS. PROM THE 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFP/XRS. STUDENTS RECEIVE SERVICES BASED UN ABILITI 
OF LOCAL GRANTSMANSHIP AND DISCRETION OF BIA SPECIAL EDUCATION STAFF. 

.THESE FUNDS MUST BE DTSTRIRnTRD THRon QH THE EITSTIKQ CATAGORICAL TOWDIWR 
MECHANISM WITHIN ISE P. 

6. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. COMMUNITX/TRIBAL SCHOOL STUDENTS ARE ELIGIBLE 

FOR THIS PROGRAM VIA THE SET-ASIDE FOR INDIAN TRIBES AND TRIBAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
THE PROBLEM IS, THESE FUNDS ARE NOT GENERALLI GIVEN TO SECONDARY PROGRAMS. 
THE SCHOOLS COULD iECEIVE THE FUNDS FROM THE STATE IF THEY CAN ACCESS 
-HROUGH THE STATE PLAN. THERE ARE VER7 FSW SCHOOLS THAT HAVE BEEN ABLE TO 
ACCESS THROUGH THE STATE PLAN. WE HAVE PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED TESTIMONY ON 
OUR POSITION EARLIEii THIS YEAR WHEN TESTIFYING ON S. ^96. HOWEVER. MR. 
CHAIRMAN IF I MAY. LET ME BNDERLINE ONCE MORE AM IMPORTANT POINT CONCERNING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. FUNDS ALLOCATED UNDER THIS PROGRAM ARE DONE SO UNDER 
A NATIONAL FORMULA. INDIAN STUDENTS AND EVEN ADULT INDIANS ARE INCLUDED 
WHEN A STATE»S ALLOCATION IS DETERMINED UNDER THE EXISTING FORMULA. ALTHOUGH 
AS PREVIOUSLY MENTIONED v THERE IS A SKT-ASIDE FOR TRIBES AND CERTAINLY THERE 
HAVE BEEN SOME VERY GOOD VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS BEGUN AT THE TRIBAL 
LEVEL UNDER THIS PROGRAM. BIA FUNDED SECONDARY SCHOOLS DO NOT RECEIVE ANY 
FUNDING UNDER THE FORMULA. I REPEAT THERE ARE NO DOLLARS COMING IKTO 
BUREAU FUNDED SECONDARY SCHOOLS. ISEP IS AN EXCELLENT FORMULA P..or.RAM WHICH 
IS COMPARABLE TO STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS RECEIVED BY A LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY 
(PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT). A LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY DOES HOWEVER. RECEIVE 
A GUARANTEED LEVEL OF FUNDING UNDER THE CARL PERKINS ACT. IT ALLOWS THEM 
TO DO A GREAT NUMBER OF THINGS. THE CURRENT SITUATION IS TERRIBLY DISCRIM- 
MINATORY. AS WE SPEAK. THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES S 
MARKING-UP THE CARL PERKINS ACT. ABSENT FROM THAT LEGISLATION - AT LEAST 
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) MI KNOWLEDGE — IS ANY ATTEMPT TO ALLOW BIA FUNDED SCHOOLS THE ABILITY 
) LEVERAGE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DOLLARS. ANYTHING 
IIS COKHITIEE COULD DO TO INCLUDE LANGUAGE WHICH WOULD DESIGNATE BIA FUNDED 
:CONDARr SCHOOLS AS LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES FOR PURPOSES OF THE CARL 
SRXIKS ACT WOULD BE APPRECIATED. 

. OTHER CONCERNS. 

) SCHOOLS ARE TROUBLED BY THE DEPARTMENTS LIMIT ON THE AMOUNT OF FUNDS 
UT CAN BE USED FOH ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS. THERE IS CURRENTLY A B% LIMIT 
i DEPARTMSNT OF EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

} THE WHITE HOUSE CONFEkENCE ON INDIAN EDUCATION MUST BEGIN. 

SUMMARY 

IF DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION PROGRAMS DO NOT GO DIRECTLY TO THE 
OMMUNITY/TRIBAL SCHOOLS OR VIA THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. THE 
OMMUNITY/TRIBAL SCHOOLS MUST BE DESIGNATED AS LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES. 
iTUDEHTS IN COMMUNITY/TRIBAL SCHOOLS DO NOT HAVE EQUAL ACCESS TQ ALL DOS 
'ROGRAMS. IF THIS IS NOT DONE. CONGFESS IS' AUTHORIZING DOE TO DISCRIMINATE 
>GAINST COMMUNITY/TRIBAL SCHOOL STUDENTS. 
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TESTIMONY OP 
LORENA M. BAHE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
ASSOCIATION OP NAVAJO COMMUNITY CONTROLLED SCHOOL BOARDS 
BEPORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON IND^^N APPAIRS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

October 27, 1989 

Yi i t'eeh, Mr. Chairman and Members of the ^Committee. 
My name is Lorena Bahe. I am the Executive Director of the 
Association of Navajo Community Controlled School Boards, .an 
association of 13 schools on the Navajo Reservation which ^re 
operated by popularly elected School Boards under Self- 
Determination Act contracts or Tribally Controlled School grants 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We refer to our Association 
by the acronym 'ANCCSB" — a practice that I understand Is quite 
common with federal agencies in Waehlngtorif 

ANCCSB's mission Is to assist local Indian school 
boards in exercising their self-determination rights to dij.ectly 
operate education programs for Navajo children? to help our 
schools find solutions to shared problems; to work with the 
Navajo Tribe on important education policy Issues; and to pro- 
vide a voice for thtse school boards in Congress, the BIA and 
the Department of Education on federal policies affecting the 
education of Indian children. 

. Since the focus of this hearing is the role the Depart- 
ment of Education plays in Indian education, i would like to 
ac'dress several DoEd-related matters of concern to ANCCSB. 

OIE Director . The first relates to the administrative 
activities of the Office of Indian Education. ANCCSB is eager 
for the selection of a permanent Director for that Office. P.L. 
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100-297 gives the Director considerable new responsibility for 
development of and coordination of departmental policies i.i 
Indian elementary and secondary edu» ation. 

We are aware that the National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education hao submitted a list of nominees from which the 
Secretary of Education must select the Direc»:or. ANCCSB has 
reviewed the impressive credentials of John W. Tippeconnic, one 
ot t^e candidates on the NACIE nomination lint, and heartily 
supports him for the post of Director. His 20+ years of exper- 
ience in educational affairs — including classroom teacher, 
university professor, curriculum designer, Indian education 
association president and former official of the Department of 
Education make him an excellent choice 'for this impo' tant job. 

Continuity is very important in Indian education, es- 
pecially at DoEd, which serves Indian children in tribally-run 
schools, BIA-operated schools and public schools, and which must 
work with tribes in some 27 states. We need to know the people 
we work with at the Department and who we contact to rectify 
specific problems. For exampJe, this year there was c consider- 
able delay in getting Title VII bilingual education funds to 
tribal schools. With an OIE Director involved in coordinating 
the Department's delivery of services to Indian schools, perhaps 
such problems can be minimized. 



can provide to encourage the Secretary to make the fina^ Direct- 
or selection as soon as possible. 



ANCCSB would appreciate any assistance this Committee 
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Even Start Program . The second matter we want to ad- 
dress is Indian school and Indian tribe eligibility for grant 
programs administered by the Department of Education, partic- 
ularly the Even Start program. 

ANCCSB member schools and other contract and grant 
schools funded by the BIA suffered a great aisappointnent this 
year when the Department of Education refused to let them com- 
pete for grants under the new "Even Start" program. ^ 

"Even Start" was created by Congress last year as a 
part of the Hawkins-Stafford Education Act (P.I*. 100-297). It 
is designed for very young children whose parents have ""imited 
educational achievement and limited English proficiency. Con- 
gress realized that parents are their chil<Jren's first teachers, 
and created this family-oriented education program to better 
equip parents to contribute to their children's early learning . 
years. In essence, the program is to give youngsters in the 
target families an "even start" in life with children from more 
educationally advanced families. 

This program could be of immense value m Indian res- 
ervation communities. A high percentage of Indian parents have 
liot finished high school. In many parts of Indian country where 
native languages are spoken in the home; parents are often not 
proficient in English. I know this is the case in many house- 
holds on the Navajo Reservation, where I grew up. My family 
spoke Navajo in our home; my siblings and I learned English when 
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we went to «chool, Hhile we want to continue to teach our chil- 
dren the Navajo language, we also want them to learn English at 
the sane time so they can enjoy t' 'J same educational opportun- 
ities ts other American children. 

In some statutes, Congress has expressly 'set aside" a 
portion of grant funding for Indian schools or otherwise ex- 
pressly stated that Indian schools are eligible applicants. 
Since Indian schools were not expressly mentioned in the ffven 
Start statute; DoEd decided they had no status at aM, not even 
the opportunity to compete on an equal basis with state-funded 
public schools. 

The Department has drafted an amendment to the Even 
Start law which, if enacted, would make imJian tribes and 
schools operated by tribes or tribal organizations eligible for 
Even Start grants. We seek the Committee's support and advocacy 
of this amendment. 

The amendment would allow tribes and tiibal organiza- 
tions to compete equally with public schools for DoEd-awarded 
grants in years when the Even start appropriations are less than 
^50 million, (For fiscal year 1990, Congress has recommended an 
appropriation of ^24,5 million.) 

In higher funding years — when Even Start appropria- 
tions reach <;50 million — current law requires that block 
grants be made directly to states whr make grants to individual 
school applicants. The Indian amendment would create the equiv- 
alent of a block grant for Indian applicants, with the DoEd 
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administering the funds set aside for this purpose, while DoEd 
did not suggest v.iat portion of the appropriation should be set 
aside for the Indian grants/ AHCCSB recommends 3%, the same 
percentage reserved for Migrant Programs. 

We would like to see an Even Start amendment enacted as 
soon as possible so chat Indian children can nave a chance to 
benefit from this proqram in 1990. We su<5gest that perhaps the 
amendment could be added to the Vocational Education bill Cur- 
rently beir.n considered by the Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee. Any assistance this Committee ca.i provide in that 
regard will be greatly appreciated. 

Other DoEd Grant Programs . We fear that Even start is 
but one c ant'^le of federal education grant programs closed to 
Indian schools and Indian tribes because DoEd interprets the 
authorizing statutes as excluding them from eligibility. It is 
fc. this reason that we asked the Dep.'^rtment to survey each of 
.ts elementary and secondary grant programs and indicate whether 
the Departmc^nt deems Indian schools/tribes eligible or in- 
eligible applicants. If statutory amendments are necessary, we 
hope ve can count on this Committee to support th^m. 

White Houge Conference on Indian Education . Mr. Oair- 
man, the Indian education community thanks this Committee for 
designing the P.L. 100-297 statutory framework for the White 
House Confetence on Indian Education. We look forward to help- 
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ing with the planning of and participating in this important 
event. There is a problem, however, with which we need the 
Conunit tee's help. 



fiscal year 1990, only. Through the efforts of many-members of 
this Committee — particularly Senator DeConcini — Congress 
agreeci to appropriate ^500,000 in pyi.JD to begin Conference 
planning. This clearly will not be sufficient funding. • Wfe ask, 
therefore. Chat the Committee tak<i steps to amend th? law to 
author :e the appropriation of funds in PY1991, also, t.. year 
in which the law requires the President to call this Conference. 

Mr. Chairman, it was a pleasure to appear before you 
today. I will be happy to answer any questions you have. 



P.L. 100-297 authorized funding for the Conference for 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF KAREN J. FUNK, LEGISLATIVE 
ANALYST, NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, DC 



The National Indian Education Association is pleased to 
present testimony before this Committee on Department of Ejiuca- 
tion programs as they apply to Indian and Alaska Native people. 

The Department of Education has a much greater effect 
on Indian schools than on public schools generally. By the term 
•Indian schools", we refer to tribal contract and grant, BIA and 
public schools with large numbers of Indian students. Only 7% 
of funding spent on education in this country is federal money, 
but for Indian schools federal monies are the primary source of 
funding. Federal budget cuts and sequestrations h&ve an immed- 
iate and negative impact on Indian schools. Indian Education 
Act, Chapter 1 arid Impact Aid monies are tlbe funding foundation 
for Indian schools. For Bureau-funded elementary and secondary 
schools, the funding from the BIA also plays a significant role 
in those schools* budgets. 



Department of Education Initiatives . The National 
Indian Education Association held its annual conference in 
Anchorage oarlier this month, and Secretary of Education Cavazos 
participated in that conference. In his keynota address to the 
NIEA members, the Secretary announced two very welcome init- 
iatives: (1) the creation of an Indian/Alaska Native education 
database , and {2} a stud_y of Indian/Alaska Native educati'orr 

NIEA and otUcrs in the Indian education field have been 
advocating for some time for the creation and upkeep of an In- 
dian education database, while we have statistical information 
specific to certain schools or areas, often our data is out of 
date, not national in scope and/or is not broken down in such a 
way as to be as useful as it might be, i.e., divisions of in- 
formation by tribal. BIA, public, private, on-reservation and 
off-reservation categories. Education statistics frequently 
include no Indian/Alaska Native information or, as in the case 
of a recent National Center for Education statistics Report, 
classified everyone as either Black, white, or Hispanic, with 
"Hispanic" being everyone who is not black or white. 

In our communications with ^he Department of Education 
concerning the database, we will ask that care be taken to 
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coordinate the Departmeut*s efforts with others who may be en- 
gaged in research and survey work so that unnecessary duplica- 
tion does not occui:. The Secretary specifically mentioned that 
one focus of the research would be the Indian/Alaska Native 
dropout rate. This is information ''e are particularly eager to 
have. However, the National Education Association and Arizona 
Sta. e University have been planning to jointly undertake such an 
effort, and we would want the Department of Education's and the 
NEA/ASU efforts to be complimentary. 

ai&k is also eager that there be Native input into the 
design of the Department of Education's data gathering efforts 
80 that the products are of the greatest possible benefit-to 
schools and to tribal, state and federal governments. 

Secretary Cavazos said he intends the study oo Indian/ 
Alaska Native education be comparable to the landmark *A Nation 
at Risk" report and, indeed, will entitle the study "Indian 
Hations at Risk." The report, which is scheduled to be complet- 
ed in one year, is intended to Iook at the status of education 
for Indian and Alaska Native people and to identify and analyze 
programs that succeed and those that fail. Secretary Cavazos 
told the NIEA conferees that his hope 'is that the study will 
help develop an action plan foi Indian education and feed into 
the deliberations of the white House Conference on Indian Educa- 
tion. 



Bureau-funded Schools' Access to DOE Programs . NIEA is 
d i s t urbed by the inconsistent treatment Bureau-funded schoo 1 s 
receive under the law and under Department of Education legal 
interpretations regarding eligibility for DOE grant programs. 
Often the laws authorizing DOE grant programs are silent or 
vague or narrowly interpreted with regard to Bureau-funded 
schools' eligibility for funding. Efforts by the Association of 
Navajo Community Controlled Schools Boards (ANCCSB) and NIEA to 
bring this issue to thvi attention of the Department of Education 
may bring some good results. The Pepartment ruled this year 
that Bureau-funded schools are not eligible for the Even Start 
Program, while the law is not explicit on this point, we felt 
that there was a legal case that the schools are eligible for 
the program. 

That experience, however, resulted in a request by 
ANCCSJ and NIEA that the Department survey all of its grant 
programs in the Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 
and let us know for which grant programs they feel Bureau-funded 
schools are eligible, for which chey are not eligible and those 
for which we need legal clarification. The Department agreed to 
this request and we expect tha survey to be available in the 
near future. We expect to then prepare a legislative package of 
amendments which will clarify the eligibility of Bureau-funded 
schools for a number of gra^t programs currently denied them. 
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The ouppoct of the Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
will be critical to this legislative effort, and we look forward 
to working with you on this matter . 



Vocational Education , NIEA testified before this Com- 
mittee, September 15th, on vocational education legislation. We 
will not repeat that testimony here, but want to reemphasize the 
fact that under current law Bureau-funded schools have to com- 
pete annually for a limited pot of vocational education monies. 
Under the House-passed vocational education bill, H.R. 7, public 
secondary schools will receive vocational education monies based 
primarily on their number of Chapter 1 and Handicapped-eligible 
students, while Bureau-funded secondary schools will have *to 
compete with other Indian organizations for monies. Certainly 
all the Bureau-funded secondary schools, if they were defined as 
LEAS, would automatically qualify under H.R. 7 for funding. We 
have been working with your Committee on getting language in the 
Senate's version of the vocational education legislation which 
would provide Bureau-funded schools a stable fundiny base of 
vocational education monies. 

NIEA supports the formula in HR. 7 ^or distribution of 
vocational education monies to public schgo. and feels that it 
will benefit public schools with native studencs. 



Indian Education Act Programs . NIEA urges the Depart- 
ment to fill the position of Director jor the Office of Indian 
Education as soon as possible, and to fill the vacancies in that 
office utilizing Indian preference. NIEA adopted a resolution 
at its recent conference supporting the choice for Director 
pursuant to the priorities of the National Advigory Council on 
Indian Education. We seem to be in a perpetual state of limbo 
at the Office of Indian Education (and at the BIA's Office of 
Indian Education Programs) because of people working in acting 
capacities and because of unfilled positions. 

Funding for the Indian Education Act (Title V), the 
major Indian-specific program in the Department of Education, 
has not kept up with inflation. If funding for the Indian Ed- 
ucation Act had increased commensurate with an average rate of 
education inflation o^ 7.5% since pyi981 when the appropriation 
was $81.6 million, the program would now be receiving $155 mil- 
lion instead of the $74 million pyi990 appropriation. An ex- 
ample of increased costs which the Title V programs have had to 
absorb is fringe benefits. A Title V program in Washington 
reports to us that mandatory costs increases for fringe benefits 
for personnel have doubled in the p- c five years, but no funds 
have been made available to cover this specific cost. The re- 
sult has been people laid off and positions not filled even 
though the number of students being served by the program has 
increased. 
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NIEA supports the efforts of Alaska Natives to have a 
regional Resource and Evaluation Center established ip Alaska , 
Currently, there are five regional Resource and Evaluation 
Centers which provide technical assistance to Indian Education 
grantees, LEAs, SEAs, Tribes and Indian Organizations. The DOE 
contracts for these Centers under the authority of the Indian 
Education Act. 

The regional Center which serves Alaska is in Spokane, 
Washington. That Center also serves the states of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. Alaska has 48 Indian Education program 
grantees with 21,101 eligible students plus there are other 
potential grantees wxthin the State. However, only 25% of the 
48 current Alaska grantees have ever received services from 
their regional Resource and Evaluation center. We believe that 
geographic considerations make it imperative that a regional 
Resource and Evaluation Center be located in Alaska. We under- 
stand that the travel costs last year associated with travel 
from the regional Center In Spokane was ^40,000. This is not an 
efficient use of money and it would be better spent in providing 
direct services in Alaska. The Department of Education is cur- 
rently accepting comments on a pre-soliciation notice to estab- 
lish a Resource and Evaluation Center in Alaska, and we urge 
your support for the establishment of this Center. 

NIEA would like the Department to work with Indian 
tribes and organizations to develop a requirement that students 
receiving Indian Education Act fellowsh i ps be required to work 
fo!: a "certain period of time in programs which serve Indian or 
Alaska Native people . The IHS scholarship and loan repayment 
programs carry this type of requirement, and we believe it is 
appropriate to ask recipients of Indian Education Act fellow- 
ships to do likewise. 

Our f inal comment on the Indian Education Act programs 
is a word of appreciation to the Office of Indian Education for 
changing the Adult Education Grants back to a three-year cycle . 
The program used to be funded on a 3-year stagger^ \ oasis, but 
in recent years was changed to a 2-year cycle. Two-year pro- 
grams Co not provide an adequate amount of time for Native 
people who are learning to read and write to complete their 
GEDs. Termination of the programs at the end of two years has 
caused many people to not complete their courses of study. NIEA 
testified on this matter in our FY1990 appropriations testimony, 
and ^''i appreciate the quick response of the Department of Educa- 
tic , 



Adult Education . NIEA supports amending tho Adult 
Education Act to provi'de a 2% allocation oF monies to tribes and 
tribal organizations . Currently, funding goes to states who do 
not generally provide monies to tribes. Tho PY1990 appropria- 
tion for adult education grants to states jnder the Adult Educa- 
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tion Act is $160 million, up from a PY1989 tunding level of $136 
million. Hany laws contain tribal allocations of monies. Di- 
rect allocation of federal monies to tribal governments is con- 
sistent with their legal status. In addition, edc^^tion, social 
and other programs can better serve Indian and Alaska Na»-ive 
people if they are tribally designed and administered. 

NIEA advocates for a i^tudy of the number of Native 
adults and the level of education s; rvices'^inq provided by the 
DOE and the BIA to Native adults . We need better statistical 
information and evaluation of projects in order to prepare for 
the next reauthorization of the Indian Education Act in 1993. 

We also suggest that a National Technical Assistance 
Cen ter for Indian Adults be established . Adult educv cion 
grantees are scattered throughout the country, and there is no 
way that each grantee or the Resource Centers can each hire a 
person with expertise in Indian/Alaska Native adult education. 
A National Technical Assistance Center for Indian Adults would 
fill this need in a cost-ef f ici****: manner. 



Gifted and Talented . P.L. 100-297 authorized the 
establishment at the tribal colleges of tvo Gifted and Talented 
Centers dedicated to provide research and assistance for gifted 
and talented programs for Native people. The establishment of 
these Centers is critical to any serious effort to provide 
services to Native gifted and talenteo students. We need to 
programmatically test the gifted and talented identification 
procedures, apply recently-developed concepts in the gifted and 
talented area, develop in-school and alternate school programs, 
follow the progress of gifted and talented students and initiate 
research in teaching methodologies for Native gifted and 
talented students. The Office of Indian Education *^ad $500,000 
in Pyi989 monies to begin working on a Gifted and Tal^rt'"' 
program. This money was not obligated in FY1989 and has been 
carried over to Fyi990. 



Standardization of Grant Application Scores . We be- 
lieve that the awarding of competitive grants under the Library 
Services and Construction Act, the Title III program and the 
TRIO programs are often dependent upon the luck of the draw with 
regard to the review panel. These particular programs have, as 
with other gran*- programs, numerous panels of field readers who 
review the application. Because the raw scores are not stand- 
ardized, the applicant who is successful is likely the applicant 
who got a panel which tended to give higher scoras. The Indian 
Education Act and Indian vocational education competitive grant 
applications are awarded using standardized scores, and we be- 
lieve this is a fair method. We urge that the Library Servicas 
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and Construction Act, Title III and TRIO programs grant process 
be changed to require standard deviation of field reader scores. 



Title III , The funding distribution formula* for the 
coKpetitive grants for the Title III or Developing Institutions 
program, in addition to adopting a standard deviation on ap- 
plication scores, needs to be changed to provide for a separate 
allocation for tribally controlled colleges . There is, as you 
know, an allocation under the Title III program for historically 
black colleges. The historically black colleges will receive 
about half of the Title III funding in pyi990, or $85 million. 

Tribally controlled colleges are certainly developing 
institutions and institutions which serve predominately minority 
students. Tribal colleges have ha^l difficulty accessing Title 
III monies. For instance, this year, Sinte Gleska College, 
which has a student population that is 75% Indian, received a 
score of 90 on its Title III application. They were not funded, 
but a school in Puerto Rico, which serves 100% minority people, 
but scored only 65 on its application, was awarded a Titls III 
grant. 



Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Initiative . Efforts to prevent 
fetal alcohol syndrome (fas) and fetal alcohol effect (FAE) are 
gaining more attention and NIEA fully supports expanding these 
efforts. FAS and FAE are tragic and preventable situations 
whose victins are all innocent people. We also, however, want 
to work in the schools with students and adults who have FAS and 
FAE. Schools have little information on how to diagnose the 
varying symptoms of FAS and FAE, how to react to thes* diseases, 
or how to create or modify school curricula which will serve FAS 
and FAE victims. 

There must be untold thousands — or hundreds of 
thousands — of Indian and Alaska Native people who are the 
victims of FAS or FAE, people who have been misdiagnosed, people 
who have been labeled troublemakers, and, certainly, many of 
whom are in prison. We do not want to give Up on this genera- 
tion of school children nor on the several generations of adults 
who may be affected by FAS and FAE. 

Some members of this Committee may have read the 
wrenching book by Michael Dorris, Broken Cord . Dorris adopted a 
Sioux child who, as.it turned out, is severely affected by FAS. 
His story of years of work with his son and the lack of know- 
ledge by those in the medical and counseling fields shows very 
clearly what are up against with FAS. We understand that the 
movie rights have been bought for this book, and expect the 
movie will provide a cctalyst for public action on this issue. 
NIEA would like to work with the Department of Education, BIA 
and IBS on the issue of appropriate education techniques and 
curricula for young people and adults who suffer from the wide 
array of FAS and FAE disabilities. 
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OEPARTMERT OF EDUCATION 

Witnesses appearing before the 
Senate Select Coonittee on Indiati Affairs 

Daniel F. Bonner 

Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Elenentary and Secondary Education 

accompanied by 

A. Heal Shedd, Acting Director, Office of Indian Education Programs, 
Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 

Thomas M. Corwin, Director, Division of Elementary, Secondary, and 
Vocational Analysis, Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation 

October 27, 1989 
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Witnesses appearing before the 
Senate Select Conr.ittee on Indian Affairs 



Daniel F. Bonner 



Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Elementary and Secondary Education 



accompanied by 



A. Heal Shedd, Acting Director, Office of Indian Education Prograffls, 
Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 

Thomas M. Corvini Director, Division of Elementary, Secondary, and 
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DBPAWMPfT OF BDUCATIOH 
Statement by the '-jtlng Assistant Secretary for 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
on 

Indian Education 
October 27, 1989 



Mr» Chairman and Members of the Coaaiittee: 

I aia happy to be here today on behalf of Secretary Cavazos to 
discuss matters pertaining ^o programs in the Office of Indian 
Education as well as other programs that benefit Indians and ar* 
adminiatercd elsewhere in the Department of Education. With me' 
today are Neal Shedd, Acting Director of the Office of Indian 
Education, and Thomas Corwin, Director of the Division of 
Elementary » Secondary, and Vocational Analysis in the Department's 
Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation. 

In your letters to Secretary Cavazos requesting this hearing, 
you listed several issues that you wished to discuss. I will 
address each of those is8uei« in turn. 

Indian Education Act Programs 

The Office of Indian Education administers a wide array of 
programs authorized by the Indian Education Act of 1988. These 
programs currently receive a combined appropriation of i7l,4 
million* The bulk of the funds ^ about $52 million ia 
distributed by formula primarily to public school districts, but 
also to triballv operated and Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. The 
amount of funds going to each district or Indian s'aool is based on 
the number of Indian children enrolled. These funds are used to 
supplement the regular school program by providing educational 
services designed to meet particular needs of the Indian children. 
Local projects are characterized by an especially high level of 
parental involvement. 

Your letter of October 4th laised a concern about the timing of 
the 1989 formula grant awards. It is true that awards were made 
later than usual this year. The delay was caused by a number of 
factors related to reauthorization of the program, including the 
newly authorized eligibility of BIA-operat'^d schools. However, 
notification letters were mailed to all grar'.cei by August 11th. 
Further, to ensure that there would be no lapse in services from one 
fiscal year's grant to the next, the Department authorized grantees 
to expend *unds for appropriate pre-award costs. For school 
districts with special problems, we "faxed" copies of grant award 
letters confirming this authorization. All fiscal year 1989 funds 
were obligated by the Department before September 30, 1989. Now 
that the Department has implemented the provisions of the 1988 
reauthorization, this delay should not recur in the future. 
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In Addition to the fonmla grant prog ram » the Indian Education 
Act authorizes aeyeral coapetitiye grant programs. The $18 million 
for these programs are provided primarily to tribes, Indian 
educational organizations, and colleges and uniyersitics. The> 
support such activities as early childhood programs, dtJ«.-.nL 
prevention, adult education, technical assista^/e to grantees » 
training of Indian teachers and school administrators, and 
fellowships for graduate and undergraduate students. 

Your letter of Octr* cr 4th also questioned the *-lming of the 
fellowship awards. The statute governing this program requires the 
Secretary to provide written notification to fellowship recipients 
no later than 45 days prior to the beginning of the academ^j term. 
The Department comrTied with this requirement. The '^•s.ual 
obligation of fund' ^ould not take place until after uly 19th, 
because regulation plementing the newly reauthorizwd program were 
not final until thi .ate — due, in part, to "Ve delayed effective 
date provisions of ;he General Education P** ions Act. 



In addition to the programs authorized by the Indian Education 
Act, tut Department of Education administers many other programs 
that provide educatioi^l set^ices to Indians. Indian students 
participate in most of these programs or the same basis as the rest 
of the population that is, to the ext*^w that they meet 
eligibility criteria related t'- educationi»l need. The programs are 
generally targeted to public i c ols and include, for example, the 
Chapter 2 block grant, the tr.v^-Free Schools State Grant v^ogram, 
Mu(*^tion for Homeless Childr'Oi and Youth, Bilingual Education, 
Magnet Schools Assistance, Hi grant Education, the Chaprer 1 LEA 
Grants program, many of the Special Education programs for the 
handicapped, and s host of small discretionary programs. 

In addition, several of the Department's programs contain 
set-asides of funds specifically for Indians — usually tho^e 
sttending Bureau of Initian Affaira Schools. In accordance with your 
request, we are providing the Committee with detailed descriptions 
of these programs, including budgetary and organizational 
information. These include Vocational Education, Compencatory 
Education programs authorized by Chapter 1, Mathematics and Science 
Education, Library Programs, Drug-Free Schools and Cosnunities, 
Education of the Handicapped Act-Part B, and Programs for 
Handicapped Infants and Toddlers. In addition, cany public schools 
nrolling Indian student; receive funding from the Impact Aid 
program. 

In March of this year, the Office of Indian Education began a 
nev coordination effort by holding a two-day conference to ahare 
information among Oils staff, coordinators or directors of State 
Indian education programs, managers of "set aside programs" for 
Indians, and direct :s of the :(ndian Education Regional Resource 
Centers. Because the Office is newly authorized to coordinate the 
development of policies and practices for all Department programs 
berving Indians, we have created a new staff position to aid 
coordination of policy development among those programs. 
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Addltlontlly, sttff 0/ vl£ are working with an informal 
lnteragei.cy coamlttee to conduct a policy review of each agency's 
IndlML programs, and they ilso have mciubershlp on the White House 
Taak Force on Indian Affairs, which meets monthly. The Task Force 
is chaired by Mary McClure, Cpeclal Assistant to tLe President for 
Indian Affairs. 

PlrCCt<?r of the Offire of TncHAi^ ffflM^nl^TI 

The remaining issues raised In - 'our letterb cem the 
administration of the Office of Indian Education — namely, 
appointment of a director for the office, filling other staff 
positions, and lmplftment:.ag new statutory provisions that require 
the application of Indian preference. 

The Director of the Office of Indian Education Is a career 
position In the Senior Executive Service. Following the death of 
the previous director, Mr. John Sau, the Deparunent advertised the 
position and evaluacen the applications in accordance with Office of 
Personnel Manacement procedures. Hext, n(5 required by the Indian 
Education Act, a list of qualified applicants was submitted to the 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education, which, in turn, gave 
the Department its recommendations. I personally interviewed each 
candidate and submitted «y recommendation to the Secretary. At this 
point we received a number of allegations concerning some of the 
candidates. These allegations were turned over to the Department's 
Office of Inspector General for inveatigation. The hiring 
procedures have been suspended until the investigations are 
complete Secretary Cavazoa and I are quite nnxious to have this 
position filled, and we are working diligently toward that end. 

Staffing thm nffl^^ of EHV^HMqTI 

On the matter of fully steffing the Office of Indian Education, 
we are moving ahead and e-3>ect to have choices ma.le on several newly 
created mid-level management positions next month. Selection 
certificates were submitted to ua on Tuesday, October 24th. There 
were eligible Indian applicants for each vacancy. 

Indian P reference 

As you know, the reauthorized Indian Education Act of 1988 
requires the Department to apply Indian preference in filling all 
positions in the Office of Indian Education. It also requires that 
non-lndian membera of the staff be gi^ •ji a one-time preference when 
they apply for positions outside the office. Eectast we have had no 
prL7iou8 experience In implementing such pieferences and because the 
legal ramifications are complicated, it has taken a while to de/clop 
the pollciea and procedures to implement the new requircnents. 
However, we h*ye done that and are currently applying the preference 
policies in filling all the vacancies. f 

On a personal note, Mr. Chairman, two years ago the Department 
of Education was very fortunate to hire Mr. John Sam as Director of 
the Office of Indian Education. Mr. Sam brought to that position a 
wealth of experience and talent, as well as a deep and personal 
understanding of the educational needs of Indian children and 
adults. Because he believed that the office was not 
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Admlnlttrttlvely organized to produce the best possible delivery of 
services, Mr. Sara proposed s new organizational structure. Among 
other thinga, that new structure created several badly needed 
Bid-level nanagement positions that will help put the office on a 
sounder nanagement footf.ng and will provide opportunitiea for 
profeasional growth among Office of Indian Education employees. 
Although John died before he was able to hire new staff, it is his 
reorganization that we are implementing, and the positions for that 
reorganization that we are in the proceas of filling. 

Commitment of t he Secretarv 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to close by assuring you that 
Secretary Cavazos has placed the improvement of educational 
opportunities for Indian students high on his list of priorities . 
In fact, soon after becoming Secretary, he and Interior Secretary 
Lujan travelled West togetbrr to visit schools attended by Indian 
children. Secretary Cavazoa returned convinced that a tremendous 
amount of work and commitment is necessary if we are to Improve 
learning conditions for these children. He f.i also convinced that 
cooperation between our two agencies is esse^ cial. We believe we 
a/e establishing a good record of cooperation and coordination with 
the Department of the Interior's Bureau of Indian Affairs. We have 
negotiated memoranda of agreement to transfer funds under the 
Drug-Free Schools Act, Chapter 1, and other programs to bring the 
benefits of these programs to children attending BIA and contract 
schools. The Office of Indian Education has been working closely 
with the Office of Indian Education Programs at the BIA, and this 
lear, for the first time aa requi'-ed under new provisions Jn our 
reauthorized legislation, we have transferred i2.6 million to BIA 
schools for supplemental services under subpart 1 of the Indian 
Bducatlou Act. We are also making every effort to back up these 
dollars with technical assistance services from our staff and our 
five regional resource centers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given you an overview of programs within 
the Department of Education that benefit Indian children, and I have 
tried to address each one of the concerns of the Coimaittee as stated 
in your letters to Secretary Cavazos. My colleagues and I will be 
happy to r:.3wer any questions you may have. 
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COMPASISOR OF finmu EDUCATION FUNDING FOR INDIANS AND 
OTHER FEDE!(ATiLT SUBSIDIZED SCHOOLS 

Host of the Department of Edticat ion's funding for Indians ia for 
elementary and secondary education prof^ams. Some activities are 
focused on postsecondary education, ho¥«;yer. These include the 
Bducat^onwil Personnel Development (fiscal year 1990 appropriation of 
I2»231»u00> and Fellowship (fiscal year 1990 appropriation of 
ll»587»000> activities under the Indian Education program* In 
addition, for the pant five yeara, grants totalling $i:.l-2.4 million 
per year have been awarded to Indian colleges and universities under 
the Developing Institutions program. Indian higher education 
institutions are also eligible for grants under the Minority Science 
Improvement program. The B.ireau of Indian Affairs alao provides 
some |30 miUion axuiually for Indian institutions for higher 
education » including funding for the Tribally Controlled Community 
Colleges. 

These sums compare to 1990 appropriations of $182.4 million for 
Howard University » $36.1 million for the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf, and $67. 6 million for Gallaudet University. 
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DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS FUIfDING FOR BIA SCHOOLS 



For fiscal year 1989, State grants under the Drug-Free Schools 
MUd CoBttunltles program provided a total of $198,978,500 to SEAs and 
LEAs in 5? States. These grants provided as average of approxi- 
tely |4.3a per student enrolled in m11 public and private elementary 
and secondary schools n the States. In comparison, the $3,475,000 
transfers d to the BIA for the ?rograffl for Indian Youth a»» anted to 
an average of approximately *88.24 per student enrolled all BIA 
schools. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



orncc or legislation 



January 12, 1990 



Honorable Daniel K. Inouye 
Chairman 

Select Conalttee on Indian Affairs 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Inouye: 

This is in response to your letter of NoveaJser 13, 1989, tj Acting 
Assistant Secretary Daniel Bonner in which you requested additional 
information on the programs and policies of the Office of Indian 
Education subsequent to the October 27 hearina. On behalf of Mr. 
Bonner, I am happy to provide you with this information. 

If the Office of Legislation can be of additional assistance, 
please do not hesitate to contact us. 




400 MARYLAND AVE . SW WASHINGTON. OC 20202 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE COMMITTEE 



ASSESSMENTS OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 



Ottestlon; Ev^ though few formal evaluations have been 
conducted of programs intended to benefit Indians, a continuing 
responsibility of any manager is to monitor and evaluate the 
effectiveness of programs administered* Since grantees are required 
to identify goals and report on their success or failure in 
achieving such goals, program managers in the Department of 
Education should be able to provide you with ansessments of the 
effectiveness of the programs. Please provide us with such 
assessments for each program administered* 

AoaXfiX: Information on effectiveness is not available at this 
time for each and every program intended to benefit Indians. The 
reports that follow for certain programs are gleaned from formal 
evaluations or from more informal data collection or program 
reports* 

For Chapter 1 Grants to LEAS f achievement data were reported by 
47 States, the District of Columbia, ssiU the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for school year 1985-86 for 67 percent of Chapter 1 students 
in grades 2 through 12 who received reading instruction and for 61 
percent of those Chapter 1 students who received mathematics 
instruction. For students tested on an annual cycle in reading, the 
largest gainn were reported in grades 4 though 6, with a high of 
five percentage points In grade 6, while no Chans'* ^as reported for 
grade 12. For students tested on an annual cycle in mathematics, 
gains were reported for a] . grades, ranging from nine percentage 
points in grade 5 to two points in grade 12. While the impact of 
Chapter 1 on these performance gains is unknown, st-.udents receiving 
Chapter 1 services show larger increases in achievement test scores 
than comparable stadints who do not. 

The first activities under the nrua-Free Schoola program for 
Indian students were initiated )n fiscal year 1988. Information on 
program effectiveness is not available. 

The Impact Aid prograia has no requirements for the use of 
maintenance and operations funds distributed on behalf of Indian 
children. Therefore, no measure of effectiveness is applicable. 
Construction fund? i le* this progrsm are provided to pcnool 
districts serving Indian children on the basis of need. Again, no 
measure of effectiveness is applicable. 

A review of the accomplishments of recipients of discretionary 
grants under the ^jjs rarv Services for Indian Tr'ibes and Hawaiian 
Natives program was completed in 1989. This review found that most 
basic grant recipients used their funds to purchase library 
materials and pay salary supplements to library staff to increase 
the hours of library service and access for tribal members. Special 
grant recipients used funds for the salaries and training of library 
personnel, the purchase of library materials, and construction or 
purchase of library facilities. Two specia?. grant recipients are 
using tieir funds to establish tribal libraries that are intended to 
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become the preaiei repositoriet of mateiUls relating to the 
historiea of their tribes. 

A very small review of the Wtnorlt.^ Science Tmprovement program 
was conducted several years ago. Ten participating institutions 
were visited, and they reporte^i that the program had been of value 
in improving the quality of the science departments in those 
schools* At those schools \^ere permanent laboratory equipment was 
acquired, instruc'iion was found to have improved. 

The Indian gdugation Fellovahip program ia currently undergoing 
a formal prograar review. A contractor for the Office of Planning, 
Budget, and Evaluation la conducting a stu.ly of the program through 
data collection from three sources: (1) the program files on 
fellowship recii»ient8, (2) questionnaires sent tc past and current 
^<%llowa, and (3) telephone interviews with staff at the institutions 
of higher education attended by the Fellows. This study will 
attempt to contact all Fellowship recipients for fiscal years 
<.985-ft9 to solicit information on degree progress or completion, 
subsequent employment, and involvement with the Indian counmity. 
The atudy has just begun and is expected to be completed in about a 
year. We hope that thia will be the begimiinj! of a ayatematic 
review of all Indian Education program activities. While 
evaluations of sne program activities have been conducted in iut 
past, many of t' se occurred some tine ago a. d need to be updated. 

IMFROVEMEirrS IN EOUCATIORAL ACHIEVZHElfr 

Question s Please describe imp.'ovements in the educational 
achievemm of Indian children and youth resulting from Office of 
Indian Education Act programs. 

A&flKfii: Some formula grai't recipienta indicate in their final 
performance reports that their students show gains In academic 
performance, auch as increases in scores on standardized teats, 
improved report card grades, increased graduation rates, or 
increased school attendance. However, it would be nearly impoaaible 
to attribute changes "n educational achievement for Indian atudents 
to the Indian Education programs or any other aingle factor. There 
are simply too many variables that may contribute to such changes to 
be able to isolate those for which the Indian Education program is 
responsible. 

PROGRAM MONITORING PLANS 

Question i What plans does the Office of Indian Education have 
for monitoring ita programs this year? 

A&SKfit: As required by statute, the program office will moTiitor 
at least one-fourth of all Subpart 1 granteea through zitt viblts or 
telephone reviews. In addition, pro^^'am ataff will revisit grantees 
where significant deficiencies were ;md during previoua audita to 
see that corrective action has been taken or is planned and to 
provide technical asaiatance where needed. Tbey will also visit as 
many discretionary grant recipients as time and funds allow and will 
monitor the activities of the regional resource centers on a 
continuing basis through site visits, conferences and training 
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aessions with staff from all centers, and review of all center 
products . 

Qyggtlpn: Does such monitoring include consultation with parent 
comnittees, and if so, please explain the reaults of such 
consultation . 

AOfiSfiZ: Office of Indian Education (OIE) monitoring procedures 
require that parent committee members be consulted by staff during 
audits of grantees to determine the parents* assessment of the 
progress of grantees in meeting their project objectives and to 
icam of the level of parent participation in thf planning, 
development, and evaluation of program activitiea. Such 
consultations have informed parents of their rights and 
responsibilities under the program and have resulted in increased 
parental involvement in project activities. 

CHANGES IN FORMULA GRANT NEEDS OR PLOGRAMS 

Question! What do your analyses of formula grant applications 
reveal about changing needs or programs? 

AaaXfii: The needs identified by applicants have remained fairly 
stable in recent years. kV -tugh there ia aome regional variation, 
the most frequently cited needs are to reinforce cultural education 
and improve basic education skills. 

SEPCKTING REQUISEHENTS FOR GRANTEES 

j23ifi91i2n: Please describe the reporting requirements of both 
formula and discretionary grantees, and explain how this information 
affects the adminiatration of the programs or the granta. 

AoflXfii: The Education Department General Administrative 
Regulations (EDGAR) require all grancees to submit annual 
performance and financial reports afi,er the expiration or 
termination of grant support. Recipients of multi-year awards are 
also required to submit regular progress reports. 

Information obtained from such reports is regularly used as a 
IS to improve operation of the program and implementation of the 
Sc^.jte and regulations. This e.'fort includes a variety of 
activities such as identifying instances of nou-compUauce with the 
statute or regulations or areas vhe^^e changes are needed in the 
administration of a grant, as veil ao modifying tht application 
review process to ensure that the beat applicants are selected for 
awards and revising procedures for monitoring or auditing grantees 
so that stated project objectives are met. 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION ON SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS 

Ouertion ! How does the D^part-nent diaseminate information about 
successful programs, pilot projects, and demonstrations? 

An&^: Ons of the r«tquired activities of the five regional 
resource and evaluation > 'aters Is to disseminate information on 
successful programs to grantees, potential grantees, and Indian 
tribes. This is accomplished through monthly newsletters, frequent 
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workshops, and other training activities. Also, since 1987, OIE has 
compiled abstracts on effective projects for distribution »t the 
annual conference of the National Indian Education Association and 
for dissemination to grantees. 

Qyggtlon; May we have a dozsn or so representative flyers or 
other pftperr used in disseminating information? 

Aamt: Examples of rsgional ceu'^er newsletters and a copy of 
the 1989 Showcase of Effective Projects are being provided to the 
Committee undar separate cover. 

ASSESSMBUT OF CHAPTER 1 PROGRAM 

QttCBtlgn: Please provide the Commit {;ee with a copy of the 1987 
National Assessment of Chapter 1. 

An&HfiC: A copy of this "^eport is being provided to the 
Committee under separate co\jr. 

Gir^D AND TALENTED PROGRAM PROPOS;iLS 

fiUfifiiJOJ^i Please describe the process used by the Department to 
solicit proposals for the Indian Gifted and Talented program. 

Aafltttrs A request for proposals (RFP) was published in Comncrce 
gUSineog d^ilY (CBD). copies of the FTP were sent to each of the 22 
tribally controlled community colleges, the American Indian Higher 
Education Consortium, and 47 other individuals and groups who 
requested copies. As indicated in the statute, eligible applicants 
were limited to the ten fully accredited, tribally controlled 
community colleges. 

fiUfil^lfin: Vrhen did the RFP go out and what was the deadline for 
applicants? 

Anai[fi£: An announcement that an RFP was f ortho m.^ '\g was 
published in CBD on May 4, 1989. The RFP was published June 30, 
1989, with a closing date of August 1, 1989 

Question! How many responses were there? 

Ancxfix: Only one of the fully accredited, tribally contro^ .ed 
community colleges submitted a proposal. 

Qu^gtipfl! Did any meet the minimun requirements of the RFP? 

AOLiTfii: There was unanimous agreement by the technical review 
panel that the single applicant did not aubmit an acceptable 
proposal. 

ELIGIBILITY OF INDIANS 7id PROGRAMS 

Question! Please furnish the Coumittee the results of your 
survey identifying programs for which tribes and BIA^fimded 
applicants would be considered eligible and programs for which they 
would be considered ineligible. 
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hnasi^Zt A copy of the chtrt prepared by Department staff is 
belns provided to the Connittee tmder separate cover. 

flumifins Was the Director of the Office of Indian Education 
consulted before the Department concluded that BIA-funded schools 
were not eligible for Evcu Start? 

An&j£££: The Acting Director of the ludian Education program was 
not consulted on this issue because it was a matter of legal 
interpretation rather than program policy. 

Questions Will the Department support an amendment to the Even 
Start lav to make it even clearer that BIA-funde^^ schools are 
eligible? 

AnS5i£rs This matter is under consideration by the Administra- 
tion. All programs for ^ich Indians are not currently eligible are 
being reviewed in an attempt to identify appiopriate policies. 

ROLE OF HACIE 

O^egtiPn: Does the Department agree with the Rational Advisory 
Council on Indian Education's interpretation of its role as 
describid on page tvo of its executive director's testimony at the 
hearing? 

AllSi£fi£: For the most part, the comments of the HACIE executive 
director on the role of NACIE reflect the requirements of the 
statute. It is not clear, hovever, that the statute means that 
RACIE ahould advise the Secretary of Education on any Federal 
education program that Indians may participate in or benefit from, 
regardless of the Department in which a program is located. It does 
not seen logical for HACIE to advise the Secretary of Education on a 
program located in the Department of Labor or the Department of 
Health end Human Services, for example. 

QSlfiflV Does the Department invite Council participation in 
regulation drafting v len such regulatione affect the education of 
Indians? 

Aomt: The Department's regular consultations with the Council 
cover the full range of issues that relate to the education of 
Indians. While it may not be practical to involve the Council in 
the actual drafting of regulations, the Council is certainly invited 
to review and comment on any reaulatory proposals that may affect 
Indian education or to suggest changes in existing regulations that 
yould improve the implementation of program statutes or the 
operation of the programs affecting Indians. 

ROLE OF PARENT COMMITTEES 

^jcstlon! Does the Department consider parent conmittees to be 
ad xsory in the % •paration of grant appli itions or is their 
approval a prereqi & to Departmental consideration of an 
application? 

AXlfiXfiX: rsarent tonmittee approval of a formula grant 
application is a prerequisite for thf> Department's consideration of 
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fViidlng for the tppllcant. The Department rci^Mlres any formula 
grant applicant to provide an assurance that an application was 
developed In consultation with the parent coumlttse, and It must be 
submitted with the parent committee's written app:oval. 

fiENT CHAS6ZS FOR OIE AND N^XIE 

Oucation! Is our luformjtlon accurate \hat the Office of Indian 
Education and the National Advisory Council on Indian Education pay 
rent to the Department from their budgets, bit that other divisions 
do not? If so, can this situation be remedltd? 

A&aXfii: Charges for overhead expenses such as rent, telecom- 
munications, mail, payroll processirj and other services provided to 
the Department by the General Services Administration or other 
agencies are handled on a centralized basis by the Office of the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Management . All offices in the 
Department are charged on a proportional basis for their share of 
these central operating costs. The costs for these items are 
identified separately for the Office of Indian Education and the 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education because their funds 
are provided under thf; Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Acts. For all other offices in the Department, these funds are 
included togethar in the Labor, Health and Human Services, 
Education, and Related Agencies Appropriations Acts. 

DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS GRANTS TO 
TRIBALLY CONTROLLED COmUNITT COLLEGES 

Guest ion! Please provide the Connittee with a report on 
Developing Institutions grants made to tribal community colleges 
over the past five years. 

AaSKfii: The following list contains this information. 

DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS GRANTS TO INDIAN COLLEGES 
riscal Years 1985-89 

Name of Institution 
Fiscal Year 1985 

1. College of Ganado, AZ 

2. Navajo Comomity College, AZ 

3. D-Q University, CA 
A. Blackfeet Community College, NT 

5. Dull Knife Memorial College, MT 

6. Salish Kootenai College, HT 

7. Flaming Rainbow University, OK 

8. Ogala LaUota Community College, SD 

9. Sinte Gleska College, SD 



Amount 



$340,220 
188,314 
441,584 
153,864 
170,830 
69,433 
236,060 
359,808 
2A3.896 



TOTAL 



2,204,015 
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DEVELOPING I !f 8*^170710198 GRAITTS TO INDIAN COLLEGES (cont.) 
Fiscal years 1985-89 

Name of Tnatltution AfflfiSBIt 

Fiscal Year 1986 

1. Hayajo Conminity College, AZ $157,210 

2. D-Q University, CA 598»475 

3. Blackfeet Comunity College, KT 146,132 

4. Little Hoop Conmunity College, ND 62,885 

5. Turtle Mountain Community College, ND 169,824 

6. Bacome Jollege, OK 191,753 

7. Flaming Rainbow University, OK 219,415 

8. Ogala Lakota Community College, SD 410,498 

9. Sinte Gleaka College, SD 220.199 

TOTAL 2,176,391 

Fiscal Year 1987 

1. Navajo Conmunity College, AZ $252,790 

2. D-Q University, CA 381»108 

3. Blackfeet Conmunity College, KT 198,594 

4. Fort Peck Conmunity College, KT 152,345 

5. Salish Kootenai College, MX 323,990 

6. Little Hoop Conmunity College, ND 120,243 

7. Standing Rock Conmunity College, ND 144,150 

8. Turtle Mountain Conmunity College, ND 142,539 

9. Bacome College, OK 194,587 

10. Bacome College, OK 250,000 

11. Sisseton-Wahpeton Conmunity College, SD 23.840 

TOTAL 2,18*4»187 
Fiscal Year 1988 

1. Navajo Conmunity College, AZ $249,275 

2. D-Q University, CA 382,490 

3. Blackfeet Conmunity College, NT 106,279 

4. Fort Peck Community College, MT 145,849 

5. Salish Kootenai College, MT 295,698 

6. Little Hoop Community College, ND 192,919 

7. Standing Rock Conmunity College, ND 130,280 

8. Turtle Mountain Conmunity College, ND 118,925 

9. Bacome College, OK 185,092 
10. Sisseton-Wahpeton Community College, SD 189.411 

TOTAL 2,086,218 
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DBVBLOPING IlfSTITUTIOKS GRAHTS TO INDIAN COLLEGES (cont.) 
Fiscal years 1985-89 



Name of Institution hiSSmH 
Fiscal Y^ar 198Q 

1. Navajo Coaamuaity College, AZ $245, 618 

2. D-Q University, CA 340,026 

3. Fort Peck Commmity College, MX 115,324 

4. Salish Kootenai College, NT 290,000 

5. Fort Berthold Connunity College, ND 145,865 

6. Standing Rock Connunity College, ND 110,541 

7. United Tribes Technical College, ND 174,216 

8. Ogala Lakota Coamunity College, SD 315,647 

9. Sisseton-Wahpeton Comnunity College, SD 175,003 
10. Northwest Indian College, WA 488^175 

TOTAL 2,401,984 



0\<C9tlQni How do you explain that level of participation? 

hnssszi The De^^artJnent believes that this chart ohovs a very 
favorable participation rttte for the 24 tribal colleges that 
comprise the Aoerican Indian Higher Education Conso' ium. Over the 
last five years, over ill million has been awarded these 
schools. During this period, program officers have met three times 
with tribal college representatives specifically to provide 
technical assistance in the preparation of competitive 
applications. Two of these workshops were held on site, in Montana 
and North Dakota. 

RATING OF GRANT APPLICATIONS 

QtifPtlPH* One witness told the Committee that grants under some 
programs (Library Services and Construction, Developing 
Institutions, and the TRIO programs) depend upon "the luck of the 
draw" in that scoring is not standardized, and some panels give 
higher scores than others. Do you agree with this criticism? If 
so, what action J are planned? 

^SlSMSLi In general, applications for funding under the 
Department's prngrams are randomly assigned ' peer review panels. 
So long as reviewers are asked to provide Jna^^endent, confidential 
scores for grant applications, there will be variations in the 
results. The diverse backgrounds and experiences of panel members 
are responsible for these differences, which are not necessarily 
ui\»?e8irable. Every attempt is made to obtain readers with the 
educational background and experience necessary to provide sound 
professional Judgment on the quality of proposals submitted for 
funding . 

In order to ensure that panelists are using objective criteria 
to arrive at their scores, a large portion of panel orientation io 
devoted to developing a common framework from which to evaluate 
applications. This should also eliminate unreasonable discrepaucies 
in scores. The presence of program staff to monitor and advise 
panels is another precaution taken by the Department. The paneling 
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proceaa undersoet constant review to identify ways in which it may 
be improved. The Department believes that thorough orientations and 
careful monitoring can produce a fair and objective result, whether 
or not raw acores are standardized. 

SBCRETARY'S STUDY OP IHDIAK EDUCATION 

Qyggtlga: Will Secretary Cavezos' study of Indian education 
include adult education? 

Anuter: The specific scope of the planned study of Indian 
educ^*' m haa not yet been determined. However, priority is 
ex(«jw a to be given to elementary and secondary education issues. 

Question: If not, are there other plans to atudy the issue? 

AHfiStfit: There are no other specific plans to study Indian adult 
education. An evaluation of the adult education portion of the 
Indian Education program, which was completed in 1985, found that 
generally the aervices delivered by Subpart 3 projects are those 
that seem to be most needed by Indian adults. They concentrate on 
providing adult basic education and preparation for the high school 
equivalency examination. The study also found little duplicatioi^ of 
services between Subpart 3 projects and those funded by other 
Federal programs auch as the Adult Education Act or adult education 
activities funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

TIMING OP FELLOWSHIP AND i^RMULA GRANT AWARDS 

Qllfifliifin: The Department's testimony was incomplete on the 
issue of timeliness of funding for fellowship recipients and formula 
grants for achools. Please advise the Committee of the latest dates 
by which grant award documents were provided to grantses and 
fellowship recipients. 

A&fiHfiC: All fellowship recipients and their institutions were 
notified of their awards by 45 days prior to the start of their 
school yeara, as required by statute. Funds were obligated on 
July 20, 1989, the effective dat^ of nev regulations for this 
program. Awards were processed on July 21 for all fellows whose 
budgets had been received and approved. All other awards were made 
aa approved budg^^cs were submitted. 

All formula grant recipients were informed of the amounts of 
their grants on August 4, 1989. Issuance of grant award documents 
began on September 11. All funds were obligated by September 30. 
Delays in processing of award documenta for some recipients were 
caused by the failure of those app7.icants to submit required 
documentation, including maintenance of effort certifications from 
State educational agencies. Several 9wards are still being held up 
due to lack of compliance with requirements. 

(2Ufi&£i£n: Have all actions for the current school year h-en 
accomplished? 

Aaa3£fic: In general, all award actions have been completed for 
the current school year. Hcvever, where revisions are made to 
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tpplication data or errora are found In those data In the course of 
an audit or other review, the Department would take action to sake 
appropriate adjustments. 

IRDIAK EDUCATIOH STATISTICS 

Question: vmat work has been done between the Office of Indian 
Education and the Rational Center for Education Statistics (RCBS) 
regardlns American Indian and Alasita Ifative education statistics? 
Please explain. 

AOfiSfii: A nmber of discussions have been held between the two 
offices on this matter. At NCES* request, OIE reviewed and 
commented on the draft instruments and draft report on findings for 
the "High School and Beyond** study conducted by IfCEw. An OIB 
recommendation to include a larger samp-.*s of Indian students could 
not be implemented at that time due to budgetary constraints. OIB 
vill continue to work with RCES expand the data collection 
etfcrts relating to Indian students. 
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KPARPOrr OF EDUCATION FUNDS TAR6ErE0 TO IWIMS 

PtIOGAM 



1. IITKTAID - (i^IKTDMaM)OPeDATIQNS 

To oupcnutt LCAS for thi of tducatinj childrtn 
itfio rtsidff OA Indiin Iands« 

2. IimCT AID - OXfiTRXTION 

DirKt r^ntt to school districts strving childrtn tho reside 
on Indian Ivtds for comtniction or repair of tchool facilities. 

3. CHAPTER 1 - IIA SET <ASIDe 

Direct transfer of ED funds to the DIA for use at ilA-operated 
and contreci schools, ^/ides compensatory education services 
•J disadvantaied diitdren. 

4. IISAMY SEWICES FOR TRIK8 

Direct to Indian tribes for the 
provision of library lervices and fecilities. 
3. VOCATIONAL AND AOU.T EDUCATION * SETWSIDE 

i.2V of the funds appropriated for vocational fducation 
bMic granis and national P^raes it reserved by ED for 
cctpetitivt iranis to Indian tribes end tribal orfiniiations. 

6. VOCATIONAL ROMtltTATKM 

State irants and set-aside service grants to tribes to provide 
vocational rehabilitation services to handicapped Indians. 

7. MATH AW SCIENCE EDUCATION • SET-«tO£ 

Set aside of .S( of thw total appropriation for prograis 
for children in lIA-operattd elnrntary and sacondary schools. 

8. DAUG-fflEE SCHOOLS A» COWMITIES 

U let-Hide support in) alcohol and dru| abuse and (Ttvention 
prograes for children servtd by the BIA. 

9. RINDRiry INSTITUTIONS SCIENCE IK>ROVDCNT 

Discretionary grants to develop specific tducational pronraes; 

funds reflict anoont going to predcainantly Indian institutions. 
10. INSTITUTIONAL AID 

Discretionary grants to develop self-sufficiency at institutions; 

funds reflKt aaount going to predominantly Indian institutions. 
U. EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED - BIA SET-ASIDE 

I.2SS of appropriation for Grants to SU\n and Grants for Infants 

and faeilin is transferred to SIA for use in BIA schools. 
12. BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Discretionary grants to Indians. 
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Indian Education Act figbpart 1 prograa 



Program Title : Formula Grants to Local Educational Agencies 

FY 1989 Appropriation: $49,248,000 
FT 1990 Budget Request: $49,248,000 
FT 1990 Appropriation: $51,541,000 

Program Purpose : To support supplemental elementary and 
secondary education projects designed to meet the special 
educational and culturally related academic needs of Indian 
students in public schools, tribal schools and, beginning in FY 
1989, in Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) operated schools. 

Funding Procedors : Formula grants are provided to LEAs, tribal 
schools and BIA-operated schools. Funds are allocated on the 
basis oC the number. of eligible Indian students claimed by each 
applicant. Funds are allocated first to FY 1988 grantees (the 
FY 1988 amount plus two percent), and the remaining are 
allocated to the BIA-operated schools (approx $2.6 million in FY 



Funding Requirements and Limitations : Funds are used only for 
activities that supplement the regular school programs. The new 
legislation also limits FY 1989 funding to LEAs and tribal 
schools that were grantees in FY 1988. 

Types of Activities Funded : Remedial instruction and tutoring 
in the basic academic skills, counsel *ig, activities to improve 
communications between the home and school, cultural education 
activities, and drug abuse prevention education. 



Award Notification Dates: 8/11/89 

Program Evaluation : The last foriual evaluation study on the 
impact of the formula grant program was conducted in 1983. 
Although improvements on standardized achievement test scores 
could not be attributed to the formule grant projects, the study 
showed that student performance improvements were made in read- 
ing and mathematics. Additionally the study also showed 
improvements in school attendance, particularly among students 
with severe attendance problems, but there was an absence of 
documentation showing an effect on reducing the school dropout 
rate. The study concluded that the progreuo had also increased 
opportunities for Indian students in public schools and tribal 
schools to learn more about their tribal culture and heritage. 



FY 1989 



Mo. of Applications 

Mo. of Awards 

Mo. of Participating Students 

Mo. of States with Grantees.. 



..1,169 
..1,112 
240,000 
41 
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Further, findings from our annual audits indicate that LEAs 
continue to improve their documentation of student performance 
and that this documentation is showing more evidence of student 
academic improveiaento. 

Pive^Year Funding History 



FY 1990 
FY 1989 
FY 1988 
FY 1987 
FY 1986 



351,5il,000 
$49,248,000 
$45,656,000 
$43,700,000 
$43,675,000 
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Indian Education hct Subpart 1 Program 



Program Title : Indian-Controlled Schools 

Py 1989 Appropriation: $3,500,000 
Py 1990 Budget Request: $3,560,000 
FY 1990 Appropriation: $3,500,000 

Program Purpose : To assist development and implementation of 
special enrichment programs that supplement regular elementary 
and secondary education programs offered by Indian-controlled 
schools. 

Funding Procedure : Grants are awarded on a competitive basis at 
a total amount not exceeding 10% of the amount appropriated for 
Subpart 1. 

Funding Requirement and Llnitatio a: Grants are limited to 
schools on or near reservations that are not LEAs, or have not 
been LEAs for more than 3 years, including BIA schools and 
schools for Indian children that are not eligible for BIA 
funding . 

Types of Activities Funded : Projects have included cultural 
enrichment, tutoring, counseling, remedial reading and 
mathematics, drug abuse prevention education, and computer-based 
instruction. 



Award Notification Dates; 6/30/89 

Program Evaluation : A limited study conducted in 1986 concluded 
that students in Indian-controlled schools were performing below 
the m tional average on standardized achievement tests and that 
the per pupil cost was considerably higher than the national 
average . 

• Flv*^-year Funding History 



FTt 1989 



No. of Applications 

No. of Awards 

No. ot Participating Students.. 

No. of States with Grant Awards 



5,366 
...11 



32 
22 



FY }992 
FY 1989 
FY 1988 
FY 1987 
FV 1986 



$3,500,000 
$3,500,000 
$3,500,000 
$3,500,000 
$4,195,000 




Appropriations 

$5,000,000 



4.500.000 



4.000.000 - / 



3.500.000 



3.000.000 



OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

CiUtural Enrichment Programs 
Fiscal Years 1979-1990 

Applications/Awards 

70 




60 



50 



- 40 



30 



20 



Appropriations 



^Applications 
iGrant Awards 
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Fiscal Years ^ 



OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Cultur&I. Enrichment Programs 
Average Grant Awards FY 1979^1989 



Range of Awards 



$300,000 



250,000 



200,000 



150.000 



100,000 



Cuiturof 
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Indian Education Act Subpart 2 Program 



Program Title: Special Programs for Indian Students - 
Educational Services Projects 

FY 1989 Appropriation: $3,700,000 
FY 1990 Budget Request; $4,100,000 
PY 1990 Appropriation: $4,128,000 

Program Purpose: To support educational programs or services 
for Indian preschool, elementary, and secondary school students 
for whom the programs or services are not available in 
sufficient quantity or quality. 

Funding P rocedure : Funds are provided through competitive 
discretionary grants to Indian tribes, Indian organizations. 
State Education Agencies (SEAs) and Local Education Agencies 
(LEAs). Grants may also be awarded to consortia of 
Indian tribes and organization^, LEAs, and higher education 
institutions for projects to reduce dropout rates or encourage 
Indian students to obtain a higher education. 

Funding R equirement : Twenty-five (25) priority points are 
given to applicants that are Indian tribes, organizations, or 
institutions, including those that are members of a consortia. 

Types of Activities Funded : Activities include preschool 
instruction, cultural heritage activities, dropout prevention 
activities, tutoring, special instruction for gifted and 
talented students, language instruction, counseling, leadership 
training and alcohol and drug abuse education. 



Award Notification Dates; 3/2/89 Continuation Grants 

6/6/89 - 9/29/89 New Grants 

Program Evaluation : None 
Five-Year Funding History 



FY 1989 



No. of Applications 

llo. of Awards 

No. of Participating Students.. 
No. of States with Grant Awards 



6,600 
. ..16 



89 

28 



FY 1990 
FY 1989 
FY 1988 
FY 1987 
FY 1986 



$4,128,000 
$3,710,000 
$3,710,000 
$3,710,030 
$3,263,000 
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OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 
Educational Services Program 
Fiscal Years 1979-1990 



Appropriations Applicotions/Awcrds 
$5,000,000 I , . 




Fiscal Years 



OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Educational Services 
Average Grant Awards FY 1979-1989 



Range of Awards 



$200,000 



150.000 



100.000 




Educational Services 
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Fiscal Years 
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Indian Education Act Subpart 2 Progrm 



Program Tjtl« : Special iTograms for Indian Students - 

Planning, Pilot and Demonstration l^rojects 

ft 1989 Appropriation: $1^900,000 
FY 1990 Budget Reque«t: $1,900,000 
FY 1990 Appropriations $1,935,000 

Program Purpoae t To support planning, pilot and demonstration 
projects to develop, test and demonstrate programs which 
effectively improve educational opportUL'ities for Indian 
children. 

Funding Procedure : PunOs are provided through competitive 
discretionary grants to Indian tribes, Indian organizations, BIA 
funded schools, SEAs and LEAs. 

Funding Requirement ; Twenty-five (25) priority points are 
given to applicants that are Indian tribes, organizations, or 
institutions. 

Types of Activities Funded ; Funds support activities to improve 
education from preschool to high school and include curriculum 
devel* r-<tent in mathematics, science and the basic skills, s^'scial 
progr&itts for gifted and talented students, and demons tration&: cf 
computer-based instructional programs. 



Award Notification Dates: 3/2/89—3/30/89 Continuation Grants 

6/6/89— 6/30/P9 New Grants 

Program Evaluation : None 
Five-Yoar Funding History 



FY 198r 



No* of Applications 

No. of Awards. » • • 

No* of Participating Students.. 

No. of States with Grant Awards 



7,900 
....7 



54 
16 



-Y 1990 
1989 
FY 1988 
FY 1987 
FY 1986 



$1,935,000 
$1,935,000 
$1,935,000 
$1,935,000 
$2,330,000 
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Appropriations 

$5,000,000 



4.500,000 
4,000,000 
3,500,000 
3,000,000 



OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 
PPD Programs 
Fiscal Years 1979-1990 

Applications/Awards 




• 120 



100 



80 



60 



40 



20 



Appropriations 



ncTI^ ^<i*^ s<i^ 

Fiscal Years 



fApplications 
fGrant Awards 



OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 
Pilot/Plaxming and Demonstration Program 
Average Grant Airards FY 1979-19B9 

Range of Awards 



$160,000 
140,000 - 
120,000 
100,000 
80,000 
60,000 
40,000 
20,000 
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Indian Education Act Subpart 2 Program 

Program Title: Educational Personnel Development Programs 

PY 1989 Appropriation: $2,262,999 
FY 1990 Budget Request: $2,262^000 
P5f 1990 Appropriation: $2,262,000 

Program Purpose! To prepare persons to serve, or to improve 
the qualificatfons of persons who serve Indian students as 
teachers, administrators, teacher aides, social workers and 
ancillary educational personnel. 

Panding Procedure: Funds are provided through compefltive 
discretionary grants to institutions of higher educa on, and SEAs 
and LEAS in combination with institutions of higher education 
under Secc'.cn 5321(d) of the Indian Education Act of 1988, and to 
institutions of u<gher education, Indian organizations and Indian 
tribes, with priority given to Indian groups urder Section 5322 of 
the Act* 

Funding ReQuirement.; Priority points are given to Indian t.ibes, 
organizations, and institutions and for programs leading to a 
bachelors degree or postbacca laureate credits. Priority points 
are also given to applicants for projects in which all of *-he 
participants are Indian under Section 5321(d), 

Types of Activities Funded : Funds under Section 5321(d) are 
provided to universities for aspistance to Indian studentc in 
grLduate programs in education, and under Section 5322, to Indian 
students in Indian tribes which anually nubcontract with a local 
university or college for undergraduate programs to train Indians 
for careers as teachers or teacher aides * 

FY 1989 

No, of Applications 21 

No. of Awards 15 

No. of iarticipating Students !'.!320 

No. of States with Grant Awards 8 

Award Notification Dates: 5/30/89 — 6/30/89 

Program Evaluation ; None 

Pive^Year Funding History 

FY 1990 $2,262,000 

FY 1989 $2,262,000 

FY 1988 $2,262,000 

FY 1987 $2,262,000 

FY 1986 $2,165,000 
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Appropriations 

$1,600,000 
1.500.000 
1.400.000 
1.300.000 



1.200.000 



Office of Indian Education 

Fellowships Program 
Fiscal Years 1979-1990 

Applications/Awards 

1.000 




J L. 



J 1 I I « I 



-I L. 



800 



600 



400 



200 



N^l^ N^^^ nOi^*^ ^<i^^ ^<i^^ ^cib^ ^C|^^ ^<ff^ 

Q Fiscal Years 
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Appropriations 



^Applications 
^Awards 
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OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Educational Personnel Development 
Average Grant Awards FY 1979-1989 



Range of Awards 
$2:cO,ooo 




100.000 



1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 

Fiscal Years 

1.- 
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Indian Education Act Subpart 2 Program 



Program Title: Fellowships for Indian students 

ry 1989 Appropriation: $1,300,000 
rY 1990 Budget Reqoeft: $1,600;000 
rx 1990 Appropriationt $1,600,000 

Program Purpose ; To enable Indian students to pursue courses 
of study leading to graduate or professional degrees in 
medicine, clinical psychology, psychology, law, education, and 
related fields and to graduate or undergraduate degrees in 
engineering, business administration, natural resources, and 
related fields. 

Funding Procedure : Fellowships are awarded on a competitive 
basis to individuals. 

Funding Requirement and Limitation ; Awards may be used for 
stipulated education costs as long as other financial aid (other 
than loans) has not been awarded to the student for those costs. 

Types of Fellowships Awarded ; Pull time graduate and undergradu- 
ate study in a degree program at an accredited institution of 
higher education. 



FY 1989 

Mo, of Applications; 676 

Mo, of Awards; 124 



Award Notification Dates: All Fellows notified 45 days or more 

before the opening of school. 
Schools notified July 19, 1989 - 
effective date of Fellowship 
regulations. 

Program Evaluation ; A follow-up study of past fellows is 
planned for this spring. 



Five Year Funding History 

FY 1990 $1,600,000 

FY 1989 $1,600,000 

FY 1988 $1,600,000 

FY 1987 $1,461,000 

FY 1986 $1,398,000 
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Appropriations 

$5,000,000 



OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

EPD Program 
Fiscal Years 1979-1990 

Applications/Awards 

80 




1.500,000 
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^crl«> ^Qftl- ^c,«.-i ^Qft*- ^Qftfe ^^fcft ^^qO 

Fiscal Years 



Appropriations 



0App2iestions 

^Grant Awards 



OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Average Fellowship Grant Awards 
1979-1989 



Range of Awards 
$30,000 
25.000 - 
20.000 
15.000 - 



10.000 - 



5.000 - 




Fellowships 



1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 i989 

Fiscal Years 
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Indian Bducation Act Subpart 3 Program 



Program Title: Adult Bducation Services 

FT 1989 Appropriation? $4,000,000 
FY 1990 Budget Request: $4,136,000 
FT 1999 Appropriation: $4,136,000 

Program Purpoae : To enable Indian adults to acquire basic 
literacy, complete secondary school, and obtain skills 
necessary for them to benefit from vocational training. 

Funding Procadurc ; Funds are provided through competitive 
discretionary grants to Indian Tribes, Indian organizations, and 
Indian institutions. 

Funding Rayiircmant and Limitation : Funds may not be used to 
prepare individuals to enter a specific occupation or cluster of 
closely related occupations. 

Types of Activities Funded : Project activities include adult 
basic education, preparation for the General Education Diploma, 
consumer education, academic and career counseling, development 
of skills in aptitude and vocational testing, and job referrals. 



Award Notification Dates: 3/1/89 Continuation 

4/29/89 - 9/29/89 New 

Program Evaluation : The last evaluation stujfly on the Indian 
adult education program was conducted in 1984 in which project 
activities were found to be consistent with the intent of the 
program statute and regulations, and that services based on 
needs were provided* The study also suggested an overlap of 
activities between the services projects and planning, pilot and 
demonstration projects; and that some planning, pilot and 
demonstration projects were not cost effective* Based on these 
findings, the Department discontinued funding for planning, 
pilot and demonstration projects in adult education^ 

Five«>Year Funding History 



FY 1989 



Ho. of Applications 

Ho* of Awards 

Ho* of Participating Students.. 

Ho* of States with Grant Awards 



7,500 
*..14 



73 
30 



FY 1990 
FY 1989 
FY 1988 
FY 1987 
FY 1986 



$4,136,000 
$4,000,000 
$3,000,000 
$3,000,000 
$2,797,000 




I ' OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Adult Education Program 
Fiscal Years 1979-1990 

' Appropriations AppHcations/Awords 

I —I 250 I ^ 

Appropriations 




^Applications 



(fSrant Awards 



Fiscal Years 



OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Adult Education Programa 
Average Grant Awards FY 1979-1989 



Range of Awards 

$300,000 
250,000 
200,000 



Adult Ed 




1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 

Fiscal Years 
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Indian BducaMon Act Subpart 2 Program 



Program Title: Resource and Evaluation Centers 

FY 1989 Appropriation: $2,300,000 
FY 1990 Budget Request: $2,300,000 
FY 19^0 Appropriation: $2,300,000 

Proqraa Purpose : To provide technical assistance and training to 
LEAs, SEAS, Indian Tribes and organizations in program design, 
program development, management and evaluation upon request by 
such entities and to disseminate information to grantees and 
potential grantee • 

Funding Procedure : Competition for five contract awards is held 
every three years* Any Indian triL«, organization or educa~ 
tional institution serving American Indian am* AlasUd Native 
children can apply. Fifteen (15) priority points are given to 
applicants who are an Indian tribe, organization, or Indian 
operated institition. Awards are made for one-year with two 
succeeding option years. Contractors are currently completing 
their first option year and will be going into the second year 
continuing option in February, 1990. 



FY 1989 



No. of Awards. 5 

Range of Awards $391,235 - $48?, 039 

Location of the Regional center: Center I 

Center II 
Center III - 
Center IV - 
Center V 

Award Period: 2/1/88 - 1/31/91 
Five'^Year Appropriation History 



Fi i990 
FY 1989 
FY 1988 
FY 1987 
FY 1986 



$2,300,000 
$2,300,000 
$2,200,000 
$2,200,000 
$2,100,000 



Washington, DC 
Bismarck, ND 
Spokane, WA 
Phoenix, AZ 
Norman, OK 




12 



X 



™-022 0 - 90 -5 



OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Resource and Evaluation Centers 
FY 1979-1990 



Appropriations 

$3,000,000 



2,500,000 



2,000,000 



1,500,000 



5 Centers 




00 



1,000,000 ' — » « ' ^ i 1 1 1 i » i_ 

1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 

^ Fiscal Years 122 
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ptoGSAM ovnvxsw 

Protraa Title! Xapact Aid, P.L, $1-874 

FY U'99 Appropriation: l70t,396,000 
FT 1990 Budgat ttontati 1603,670,000 
FT 1990 Appropriation! |717»354,000 

iosran Purpoaa! To conpanaata achool diatricta for the coat of edncatins 
children vhen enroIlPMnts end tha arailabilitr of rerennee fro« local aourcea 
hare been adraraaly affected by Federal actiritiea. 

Typee of Aeeistaaea and Klifibla ApplieanU! Foranla srante to local 
educational igneiM. 

Typee of ActiTitiea Supported! Xnpact Aid ftode are stnerel tmdM Vhich can 
be need for current dpenditurea except that incraajed paymenu raceired for 
handicapped childm noet be need for prosrane end projects deeigned to neet 
tha apeeial edncatien needs of handicapped children. 

Exumx/! 

Ito. of Indian DietricU Z/ rimded:.,.674 

No of Ghilf^rtn Sarred! 106,119 

Am'^^t for Ck:lldrcn leeidins 
on Indian Lends! 1235,724,985 - 

Five^Teer 9nnA^r^m wi^tonr! 

Fiaeal Total Aaonnt for Children 

XfiiC Approprietion Sesiding on Indian 'Lands 
(ia ■iUlOM) fin ■illiene^ 

Date not conplete 
1235.7 
225.4 
221.7 
224.0 



1989 


1708.4 


1988 


685.4 


1987 


695.0 


1986 


666.0 


1985 


695.0 



1/ Oete for FT 1989 are not coaplete. 

1/ Indian diatricte ere those coaprieed mainly of Indian landa or eerring 
children reeiding on Indian lande. 
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PSOGSAN ovxevixv 

ProgrtM Title: Impact Aid CoMtructlon Prograa, P.L. 81^15 

FX 1919 ApproprUtlo&x |24|700»000 
FX 1990 iodtAt KaquMt: |25,590«000 
FX 1990 ApproprUtlonx 114)99$ »000 

Progr«« Purpoaax Pn>Tl<!M McltUaet to achool dUtrlctt for the coiuitnictlon 
«nd repair of ttrtt&tly natdtd minim achool fadlltlem In areas affected by 
federal actlrltlaa, Indudlnf dlatrlctn that ara comprised mainly of Indian 
Und^ or that edncata children Mbo reside. on Indian lands* 

Tfp— of AMlatanca and ^Iglbla Appllesntax Cranta to UUlhla local 
educational agencies. *vv^ 

TjvB of ActlYitles Snpi^.^rtedt Activities related to the repair or 
covstntctlon of achool facilities* 

rr i9«9 t 

Total Ho. of Avardst 24 
TrU Amonntt |lg,014,675 

Total Ho. 0 ^ Awards to Indian Diatricta X/t 3 
Total Amoiznt: |7»0<1,000 

riYe-Yaar ymdiM wi.taTT* 

Fiacal Tota . Amount to 

Xftl£ AppL-opriati^n Indian Diatricta 1/ 
(in MiUlOTl) (in millicm.^ 

1989 *24*7 $ 7.1 

19SS 23.0 24.0 2/ 

1987 22.5 

1W« 16.7 7^2 

1985 20.0 S.5 



X/ Indian diatricu are diatricta ccmpriaed mainly of Indian landa or aerrina 
children reaidlng on Indian lands. 

2/ Includes carryover funds from the prior fiacal year. 
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PKOOtAH oviRvxnr 

PrgirMI titles chapter 1 Buic GranU to Local Bducational Acencies 

F7 1989 Appropriation: $3,a53,200,000 BU aat-aaide: $25,217,026 
FX 1990 Bndtat Rt^eatt 3»900»O00»0O0 BU Mt^ida: 24,635,643 
FT 1990 Confarcaca: 4,427,250,000 BU aat-^ide: 28,974,378 

Proar— wprpoaai To make financial aaaiataaca arallabla to local achool 
diatrlcta for prorldlni coapanaatoiy adtication aarricea to adncationally 
diaadvantacad atodtnta* 

Tvna of aaaiatug* and >H«n»l> «fmHi»^f f ptBiAa ara allocatad to local 
aehrr^l listrlcta thxmiili a atatutozy fonnla baaad oq t2ia mnbar of cblldrea 
in lo' -incoBM fasiUaa and aach 8Uta*a p«>-piipU tipanlltitra* StudanU 
aarrac va adncationally diaadmtatad chlldran (dafinad aa thoaa nho achiere 
balow a trada Itral ^ropriata for hia or har a(a> vlio ara aalactad by the 
local achool liatrlct baaad on thair need for aarricas* 

gpiietMi ttmAinm T»imii^»mtmt Qu perccnt of ths fimda appropriated for Baaic 
Granta to IBAa la aat aaida for tha BU and Uta Ontlylns Araaa* Soiifhly 66 ' 
parcaat of thla aat-aaida la traaaferrad throittli an intaraianey acreanent to 
the BU to Met the needs of adocationa**'- ' ^jvantaged Indian children 
attendias BU«^perated achoola or BU*<o^t.ttict aehoola* 

TYP81 Qf iCtlYltitt ■mffiflXtfidt Local achool dietrictc ^a Chapter 1 fttida 
priaarily for proridlnc Inatraction in baaic akilla* lationaUy 76 percent of 
all Chapter 1 atndenta aarred recalva raadlns inatmction; 47 percent recelTO 
■ath inatmction* 

number of Indian atndenta aerred (eatinated): 

BU achoola 15,088 

In non-BU achoola 55^806 

Total 70,894 

ProTMi ayalnationet Bralnation data fro« the Hational AaaeaaKont of 
Chapter 1 (1987) indicate that the progran haa had ancceaa in iaproring t:xe 
beaic ecadettic akilla of parti clpatlng atndenta* Chapter 1 atttdenta fain more 
than ainiler atndenta vho do not recelYe coeipenaatory aanrlcea* Ko 
evalnationa haTa been dona to aaaeaa the apedflc impact of Chapter 1 on 
Indiana* 



Five-year ftmdlM hietoryt 



Chapter 1 BU 

Crmti to mn aet-aaidft 



1989 ♦3,853,200,000 *25,217,026 1/ 

1988 3,829,600,000 27,247,217 

1987 3,453,500,000 24,835,195 

1986*^ 3,062,400,000 22,225,768 

1985 3,200,000,000 23,224,101 

1/ Reflecta paaaasa of P«L* 100-297 which chanted the beala of how the 
BU and Outlyins Areaa aat-^aide la calculated* 
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PSOCRAM 0V1SSVI£V 



ProgrMi titla t Library Sarrlccta for Indian TrlbM 

FY 1989 Appropriation: |1»836»525 
FY 1990 Bodtot Knout I -0* 
FT 1990 Coofar«ie«s 1,703,250 

ProTMi imrpoM i To assist In daroloping or isprorinf public library aerricea 
for Indian P«opla. 

Ty^^ w<«fOTi»« illtlbli iTOllfimti* Diacretionaxy granu ara aada to 
FedaraUy^raeognisad tribta and Alaakan natiTa TilXaata. Baaic tranta of 
•<lt2aX aisa ara afallabla to aadi triba; thoaa ftnda not am '^•d ara aada 
availabla for apaeiaX projacu sranta avardad throoih a cjHpatition of baaic 
tra^t ^acipianta* 

SPlifill fp"'**«« f miiMMita t Fundins oC ritla IV of tha Library Sarricaa and 
Conatnetion Act la prorldod throuth a aandattd aat-aaida of 1.5 pareant of 
tha ataa appropriatad for titlta I, II, and III of LSCA. 

tvaaa of aetlTltiaa auttnortad t Trainlns of Indiana aa library paraonnaX; 
purchaaa of library aatariala; apadal library prograMa; aalariaa of library 
parsonntll construction or rtnovation of facilities; transportation; 
diasasination; aiaasanrnt of netda; and contracting anthority to prorida any 
of tha abora. 

FV loao Ttimefc Patai 

Nuabar of tligibla trlbts 506 

Nuabar of basic grants 159 

ATsraga avard |3,629 

Nuabar of spacial projacta grants 17 

AYsraga avard 972,849 

Profram ■vtlnatioiia t Ho atndiea haTa been conducted to data. 

1989 tl,836,525 

1988 1,803,750 

1987 1,807,500 

1986 1,658,250 

1985 1,770,000 (first year of prograa) 
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raoauM ovuevuv 



Protraa Title x Indian Voc«tioiul XducAtlon ProsrM 

n 19ft9 IppropriatiGni |10,a08,99C 
ft 1990 Btidset lAQuests — y 
Tt 1990 Appropriations 111,073,333 

ProtrMi Pnrpota: To Mtlst Indian tribw and tribal ortanisationa to proTida 
vocational •dneation protraaa. tarricaa proridad tndar thia protraa are 
in addition to aarrieaa Indiana ara alitiMe to racaira under other proTiaiona 
of the Parkina Act. 

Type of Aaaiatanea and Uitibla AppXicanta: DUerationary tranta to ludian 
tribaa and tribal organixationa. 

Epacial nmdiat Sc<ittiraMnta: Itadar tha Toeational education Braie Cranta 
protran, 1.5 percent of the coabinad i«propriationa for Titlaa I (other than 
Section 112), II, and IV (other than Part I) ia aat aaida for Indian and 
Bavaiian lativaa protraaa. Of thia aaovnt, 0.25 percent ia need to aarra 
Bavaiian natiTea and 1.25 percent ia need for tha Indian prograa. 

T^ea of ActiTitiea Supported: Vocational projacta funded under thia protraa 
mat be linked to tribal aco&o«ic darelepMit plana. Typaa of trainint 
proridad include bookkeeping, conaercial fiahint, adainiatratiTa and 
aacratarial akilla, tribal aanateaent, and correctiona adainiatration. 

n im 

9o. of Applicationa... 

lo. of Avarda 

Participatint Studenta 

PiTe-year funding hiatoryi 



1989 110,808,990 

1988 10,4^2,777 

1987 10,414,352 

1986 9,564,364 

1985 9,895,639 



1/ For fiacal year 1990, a total of 1949,387,000 vea requeated for Vocational 
Education. Aaounta for the Indian Vocational Education protraa and other 
▼ocational education actiTitiea ware not apecified pending enactment of 
new authorising legialation. 

2/ Batiaata baaed on prerioua yeara* reporta. 



73 
50 
5,600 2/ 
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PROGRAM OVERVIEW 



Progm Title: iMrlc«n IndUn Vocational Rahabllltatloii Scrrlces Granta 

FY 1989 Appropriation : *3, 625, 000 

FY 1990 Budgat Raquaat; $3,777,000 
FY 1990 Confartttca Action: i3,875«000 

Proi{ras ParpoM: lb provlda Tocatlonal rehabilitation aenrlcts to handicapped 
Aaerican ladlaaa rtaldlng on TMaral or State reaarvatlona in order to prepare 
chca for aultable eoploTaent. 

Typc!» of Aaalatanca and BXlslhle Applicanta: Oiacretionar^r granta to 
governing bodiea of Indian tribee end consortie of those goyemlng bailee 
located on Federal and State reeenretione. 

Spisciel Fnndlng leipiirMenCe: Appllcente nei> nuet provide e breed ecope of 
vocational rtheblUtatlon aenrlcee in e nanner end et e level of quality et 
Ic.int coaparabla to thoee eerrlces provided under the Vocetlonel 
Rehabilitation State Grant Progran. 

Types of Actlvltlea Supported: Projecta provide financial essietaace for the 
escablishnant and oparation of tribal vocetlonel rehabilitation aervlce 
pro^rana* Vocational rehabilitation prograne provide coapraheaaive 
rch.ibilltatlon eervicae, dlegnoetlc eervicee, vocetlonel aeeseesent, plan 
dcvf^lopnenty reatoratlon* vocetlonel trelning* plecenent end poat**eBployaent 
support. Individoel projacte aleo conduct outreecb ectlvlties to ecqueint 
potential client e «lth the renge of eervicee evalXeble. 

FY !9S9 

Hunber of Applicanta 24 

Nuaber of Amrde X4 

Nuober of Indlvlduale Served (Batlaeted)...3«500 
Nuaber of Partidpeting Stetee 9 



Pr3i;ran Evaluations: The Rehabilltetion Act of 1973* es sneaded by 
PL )9*^06, nandeted e "Study of the Spedel Problens and Needs of Aaerlcen 
Ind«jue with Bendicepe Both On Mnd Off the Reservetion.** The 1987 study 
reported the following berriere to Stete Vocetlonel RahablliUtlon service 
delivery to Aaerlcen Indiana: e leek of eaploynent opportunltiea on or near 
the reeervatlony cultural dlfferencee affecting treditloael ssrvlce delivery 
(lAttome, geographic leolatlon, lack of Interegency cooperation* itlnerent 
service delivery etretegy, end e high level of substence ebuse. The Study 
rect^-aoendatlons will be utilised to eeeist Si^tx end Federal Vocetlonel 
Rei: loilitetlon Agencies to work together with Indlen tribes end other local 
ap/**iv :ee to provide inproved rehabilltetion services. 



Five - Yeer Funding History* 

FY :}d9: l3»625.0OO 

n ;988< |3»449,0OO 

n 1987: i3»203,0OO 

FY 1986: |l,3A0.0OO 

FY' 1985: |ltA30.000 . 



* n-.c Rehabllltetldn Act Anendnents of 1986 require that 0*2S of 1 percent up 
to : percent of the epproprietion for Vocetlonel Rehebilit^cion Stnte Greets 
be u*c eeide for Greets to Indiene. 
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PKOGRAM OVIKVUV 



frwria Title: Dvight O. Ilsenhover Nach«utlcs and Selence Bdocatlon State. 
Grantfl — BU Set^ldt 



PTQiriM Pnmifl: To prorldt flnincia aMlctaact to SUto odnoitloaal 
ateneles (8XU>, local odocatlonal atenciaa (UUs), and laatltntlona of higher 
adocatioiui (XBKa) to atrancthan the acosmic coapatltlra&aaa and national 
aaosritr of U&a Qtaitad SUtaa hy laprorlns tha akilla oC taaehera and the 
quality of Inatroctlon in aathaaatlea and adanea. 

Typaa of Aaaiatanfte awl lli«4M« *""^<fiinri* Diacratlonazy granta to 
lU-oparatad alaaMntaxy and aacondaxy achooln aaxrins " 41an atndanta. 

«nai><«i 9n^if,m vm^4-^^^^] Qf tha total «M«it apptoprlatad, 

ona-half parcant la allocated to protrvM for Indian children in elanentary ' 

and aecondary achooln operated fay the DepartMnt of tha Interior. 

Traaa of AetiyitiM atmnorta^t naida MQT be need for aipanaicn and 
iaproTMMnt of praaerrica and inaarvice traiaint «nd retrainlns of teachara In 
tha fields of aathaMtica and acianeei reondtMit or retrainlns of ainority 
teadiera to beeaae aathaBatica and acianea teaahemi tralnins in and 
inatmctional una of caapittanit Tldeo, and other tilirnnilnr luiia 
technolosiee aa part of a nathanatice and aeienee psograa; intetratins 
hither-order analytical and problaMolrins aklUs into the nathwatica and 
ecience enrricnliai; or projecta for IndiTldoal teadiars to iaprera their 
taachint ability or iaprora inatmctional natariala. 

ProaraM gralnationai Rone plamiad. 



R 1989 Appropriation: il2«9440,000 
FT 1990 Bodcat Saoneat: il32,l07t000 
FT 1990 Conference: il2t,440,000 



BU eet-aaida: 1686,660 
BXA aet-aaide: 1710,005 
BU aet-aaida: #686,660 



gtata Qrmntm 



BIA Sat^Aalda 



1989 
1988 
1987 
1986 
1985 



1128,440,000 
108,904,000 
72,800,000 
39,182,000 
100,000,000 



1686,660 
598,375 
400,000 
215,286 
500,000 
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FSOGBAH OVKKVIKtf 



Prosraa Title: Ong-Free Schools and Coannltles Protraai for Indian Tonth 

FY 19t9 Appropriation: 13,475,000 
FT 1990 Bodgat taooaatt |3,593,1S0 
FT 1990 Confaraaca: |3,583,1S0 

Pro i rM I fyrWiB t To prorlda support for alcohol and dmt abttsa education and 
prarention progriM for Indian diildran attendini achoola operated by or under 
contract with the Dapartaaat of the Interior* 

l^nrrlll mnrtlnt itmi1rim'"T Sinee 19i7, the DapartMnt of Idocation haa 
coniisnad aa atra«Miit vith tlia'D^artMnt of tha Interior nnder uliith the 
Buraan of Indian Affairs (BU) operates this prosran. Itadar tha atraaMnt, at 
laatft 90 parcant of tha fonda transferred are need for awards of at laaat 
ls,000 to BU achools sarrias Indian children* to 10 parent of tha ftmda 
■*y be ratainaA by thf BZA for trainittg protrana; tha dasim and 
InplaMntation of evrrienUr aatariaU; dematration projacta; special 
aaaiatance to eeoaosdcally disadmtated araaa; technical assiatanca; and 
(anbiact to a 2*S parcant e^) adniaUtration of the progrM. 

TntM of Analafanra and KHiIMo AimUetmntm t Formula sranta to BIA-oparated 
elaaantary and aacondary achoola aarrint Indian atudenta. 

Typaa of AettvitlM SnpporteJi In fiacal year 1986, ftmda supported 
curricttlm inpleaentation, insarrice and praaenrice vorlcahopa, trainint of 
atodanta and achool teans, and drut education conferencea. 



FY 19M i 



Bo* of Schoola. 



1S2 



Profraa Braluationa: Hone planned* 



Five Tear TtmAinm g4«t>n^t 



1969 
1966 
1967 
1966 
1965 



13,475,000 
2,226,512 
1,945,000 



Hone 
Rone 
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FSOQBAN OVmiBV 



Progrm titl> i Xlnoritj Sdleno* lBprov«i»nt Prognui 



ir 1989 Approprlttion; i5 ,307 ,000 

TX 1990 Badftt StquMti K, 467 ,000 

ft 1990 OooftrtiiM AotloBi ^#487,000 



^f!?^"? ^ tnliano* tht otpaolty of Mlnoritj InstituUoiit to d»T«lop 

tad Mlatala ^ualltx •oImo* •daottioo jrocnuM and to inoMtst nor of 
itad»mprM»itt«d mlnoritlMi into the Holds of odonoo, atthMAtloo and 
•ailiwoyla«9 oao-j«ar graato art avaxdod to pootftaooodaxx iMtitutioM with 
ainoritj oBrollMoato grvator tium 50 poroont, 

fnm of Mtirtaaot and oligiblt apiOloanta i Prlvato pobUo aoortditod 

«ad 4*7«Ar mttitntioM of hi^r"oAio«tioa am tlifiblo if thoir 
larollMUto pr«do«ln«atlr (50 ptroont or aor«) Uwrim Indian, ilatkaa 
natiya, Uaok (not of Hiapanio orl«ia), Siapaaio, Paciflo lalaadar, or a«y 
owMaatioa of tfaaaa or otfaar diaadvaatacad. athaio ainoritiaa ibo ara 
aadarrapraaaatad in •olaaoa and aaciaaarlns. PropoaaXa aaj alao be subaittad 
bgr aoairofitt •oianoa-oriaBtad orgaaiaatiooa , profaaaional aoiantifio 
aooiatiaai and all nonprofit, aooraditad ooUagaa and naivaraitiaa that will 
provlda a atodad aarvioa to a group of iaatitutiona aliclbla for tha Minority 
Soianoa inproTwant Progxaa (HSIP) or provide inaarrica traininf for project 
diraotora, aoiantiata, or eaginaara froi aligibla ainority inatitutiona* 

^aoial fttttliaa rattttirg«antB t lone 

ftpaa of aotivitiaa anpaorted i 

o iMtitntic nal Project granta provide aaaiatanoe to individual aioority 
inatltutiona to aupport implMientetion of ooaprehenaive eoienoe 
iaprovaaent plana, which nay include any ooabinatioa of activities 
deaifaad to iaprova the preparation of alnority ^tudente for careen In 
eoienca* 

o Cooperativa Project grants oaaiat grcups of nonprofit, accredited 
ooUegea and universities to work together to conduct edlence 
laprovaaent projects* 

® P— ign Pro jeot grants provide aaaiatanoe to ainority inatitutiouB to 
plan and develop long-raage science iaproveaent prograas* 

o Special Project grants support activities thati improve the ^ality of 
training in adence, aatheaatioe, and engiaeerlttg) enhance minority 
iattitutiona' general eoientifio raaeardi capabiUtieai provide needed 
eervioea to groupa of eligible minority in*tittttiona| or provide 
in-aerrioe training for project direotora and faculty eligible 
minority institutions* 

P«>yr«» •v*ltt*tifln i A atudy oonduoted in 1982 vlcited 10 parUoipating 
Instituticca* sHdr etaff found that the HSIP effort has been of oonaiderable 
value In improving the quality of the ecience departmentj in moat of the 
inatittttiona* la particular, the program increased the number and quality of 
facnlty. Increased the percentage of students majoring In science, and 
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•nhaaotd th« rMMroh oapftbilitlM of tho«« soitno* d«ptrta«nt8, Hov«Ttr» th« 
•oi«no« •dtioatioB otttocMM not imlfonio lastruotlott via l«prov9d Yh«n it 
inoltiM aoqulBitlon of p«nwntat Itboratoxr •quljatnt. Faculty rattntion vas 
Bost likely to bd enhanced i»jirovln« the inetitutiona* prograaa ae a ¥hole 
rather than faculty dereloiaent, vhidi vas acre likely to help the faculty 
find other positions. 



yiTS-year funding history ; 

IT 1989 *5,307tOOO 

IT 1988 Il5t266,000 

TT 1987 Il5t000,000 

Ff 1986 1 4 .TBS ,000 

n 1985 15 f 000 ,000 

FT 1989 : 



Ifeoiher of Applioante 1^ 

loBber of Avarde jf 

taher of Individuals Served I/A 

tabor of Partioipati&ff State8,,,I/A 



PROQRiN OVSE?IX¥ 



f rogrm titl» t Aid for InstituUoual D«Y9lo|Bont (Title HI) 



n 1989 Approprietioat il74»577»000 
n 1990 Budget Bequettt f202»366,0OO 
71 1990 Conferesoe Aoticii: |198»747»000 



>>*^P •liable inatitutioc:. noalise edoMtioiuil 
opportunity >y providisc flnanoial sMietanoe to eiuible thra to eolve problraa 
thtt thrtaten their ebilitj to survive » to ettbiliie their unefMeat tad 
fieoel operetioQS, and to build endomente. An iaportent objective of this 
proem ie for pertioipeate to improve their auuc««nt tad pFOfreae aid 
beooae fiaanoialXy iadepiadent* 

yypee of aeeietanoe and eligible applioants t The jnatitutioctaX Aid Prograae 
oonaiet of Hve ooaponeatet 

1. The StrengttaBing laatltutiooe Program (Part A) providec 3*7ear 
reaevaUe czaata or 4- aad 5 -Tear grmate to eligible inatitutioca , 
which aax he reaeved only after e 4- or ^-yeer vait. 

2. The atreattheaiag Hiatoiloally Blaolc CoUegee %sA Uhiveraitiee Program 
(Part B} providM graate to eligible hietorioallj bleok ooUegee and 
univeraitiee (HBCV). To be eligible » an institution muet have been 
eatebliahed prior to 1964 and ite principle miaeion moat be the 
education of black Americana* The eppropriation la allotted among 
HBCUa eooording to &e number of Pell Grant reoipiente among currently 
enrolled etrdeate (50 peroeat)* gradaetee (25 percent), and graduates 
attending graduate or profeaaional aohool in degree prograas in ahidh 
blacks ere underrdpresented (25 percent). 

3* The Strenaihening Hiatorloally Blade Graduate Inatitutiens Program 
(Fart B» Section 326) provides no more than tvo 2-yeLr graate Ic ^e 
folloYing five poetgradunte inatitutiooat Korehouae School of 
Madioine» Ifeharzy Kedioal School^ Charles R. Drew Poetgradnate Kedical 
School* Atlanta Univeraity* and Tuskegee Inctitute of Veterinaxy 
Kedioine* Except for Horehouse School of Kedioine» which Is euthoriied 
to receive |3 miUion* eaoh institution ie limited to $500,000 tmleee 
the institution agrees to match the great* 

4* The Challenge Grant Program (Part C* Section 331) is not currently 
ftinded* Moltiyeer awards made before 71 1983 eneded in 71 1987* 

5* The Bndowment Challenge Grant Propaa (Part C» Section 332) providea 
eligible inatitutiona with Jedexml graate that match endcwient fuada 
raiaed by the iaatitutiona* 

Specie] funding reqniremente t part A - Vhen the appropriation equals or 
ezoeedL the 71 1966 level (|60 million), e minimum of f5l*4 mlUicn mnet be 
evailebXe for 2-yeer Institutions, and 25 percent of tiie fdade'i^ve the 71 
1966 level must be allocated to eligible institutions with tU.^ higheet 
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p«ro«ntac« of ■Inorlty itudtnts. To ^uBlifj for •tt-*iiid» to a Blnorlty 
iBttittttlon, A school aast an anroUJiaiit ^at ia 20 parotnt 
Maxican-Amtrioan, Puarto Rictn» Cttban» or o^ar HUpanio; or 60 paroant 
inarlcan Ix^lianj or 5 parcant Alaakan natlra; or 5 parcant nattra Hawaiian, 
Aaariotn SaHoan» Xicronaaian, Guaiian, or lorttiam Karianian. 



0 Anthoriaaa granta for aUgibla iaatitutioos to aatabUah or inoraaaa 
inatittttlonal andovatnt funda. 

o Individual sraata aaj i»t axoaad teOCOOO or ba laaa than ♦50,000, and 
■aot ba ■atchad.dollar-for-dollar by tha iaatitution. Howayar, if tha 
Part C appropriation axoaada ♦lO «ilU<», tta ladaral-iaatitutional 
aatoh for Xndoimant Challanfa Oraota pf ffl million or mora ia |2 
Padaral to $1 inatitutional; auoh raoipianta axa prohibitad tnm 
raapplyiac for a paxlod of 10 yaara. 

o Tro-yaar, 4*7aar, or graduata iaatitutiooa gaaarally aoat maat «ia Part 
A or Part B aligibility oritaria. 

o Oanarally an institution aay raoaiTa up to two andowmant granta in any 
fiwa-yaar pariod. 

o During tha 20-yaar grant pariod, an inatitution aay not apand ttie 

andowmant oorpua but nay apand ona-half of tha intaraat aamad on tha 
aalownant for an inatitutional azpanaaa. 

Typaa of aotiwiUaa aupport^d i Punda may ba uaad to plan, daralop, and 
inplaaani actiyitiaa fort faoulty and acadarJlc program dayalopmant, funda and 
adainiatrmtita management. Joint uaa of libxariaa and labratoriae, aoquiaition 
of a^uipaant to ba uaad in atrangtiiening fiacal managamant and acadamic 
prograaa, and atudant aarricaa. 



Part C - 



rr 1989 



Icoibar of Applicants 1214 

lumbar of Awarda 613 

Vumbar of Individual Served H/A 

lumbar of Statee Participants. .. .H/i 



Program avaluationa : Mot available 



yiva-yaar funding hietoiy ; 



n 1989 im»577,000 

n 1988 il52»370,O00 

n 1987 1147,208,000 

n 1986 ;a55a56,000 

71 1985 1141,208,000 
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paoGRAM omvmr 



Progm TitU: Idtieation for the Btiidictpp«d Orantt to Sutei 

FY X9S9 ipproprUtion: $1,475,449,000 
FY 1990 Budget tequMti il,525,6I4,000 
FY 1990 Goiif«r«ic« UyXi il, 564, 017, 000 

Frograa AirpOMi Tb iMlp StatM, t«rritorl«i, and thm tecrttmry of tbt 
tnttrior Mt tbm eontu of providing •pteial •dtteation and r«lAt*d MrricM to 
all handicapped ehildran aged 3 through 21 yaara. 

Typa of Aasiataoca and lUgibla Applicaatai Tb« Saerataty of th« Interior 
receivea 1*25 percent of the aggregate aMoate aYaileble to ell Stetee for the 
<9ducatioii of handicapped children on reaerrationa eerved hy eleMntary end 
aecondarr eeboolt operated for Xadiaii children hf the Oepertaeat of the 
Interior* 

Spcdel Ftaidi&g leqoitreaentes The Secret arjr of the Interior vtet eobait an 
approvahle applicatiott that naate atetntory re^reaeatot Inpledee 
tatiefactory aeattrancee that ell 3 through 5 year olda are receiving a free 
appropriate puhlic education, and iaeludee an eaaurence thet there are public 
heariage, notice of auch hearinge, and an opportunity for co— ant hy aeabere 
of trihee9 trihel gOToming bediea, and deeignated local echool boarde on the 
policiee, procedurea, end prograaa thet are in the Plan aubnittad to the 
Department of Bducetiott* 

Typee of Aetivitiea Sopportedt A vide vcTiety of ectivitiee ere eupported hy 
grant funde, including the provieion of aidea, teacher in-tervice training, 
the purehaae of apeciel auppliea and equipaent, the provieion of releted 
eervicea, auch aa apeech therapy and occupational therapy, and parent treining* 

FY 1989 ianvdi Il8,a5,420 

Prograa Svaluetiona: The program wee nonitored in fiacal year 1966, with an 
on^ite viait nade Koveaber 11-Deceaber 4, 1987. The Plan nuat be approved 
before funda can be awarded* 

Ftve-yeer Funding Hiatoryt 



1989: 
1988: 
1987: 
1986: 
1985: 



Il6,a5,420 
♦17,675,765 
116,516,518 
iu,239,059 
110,582, 9a 
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FI06UM OmvXEtf 



Prosm Titles Educaticm for the BttMllc«ppftd GnDti for Infants and FaniUas 

FT 1989 Appropriations i69,831,000 
FT 1990 Bodftt taqnaati $72,205,000 
FT 1990 Oonfaruea Uyli 180,624,000 

Frotraa Porpoaai T6 balp Statat, tarritoriaa, and tha Sacratarr of tha 
Interior dav«alop and lapliMt a autavida, eoaprahanaiva, coordinated, 
■oltidiacipUnary, intarafencr protrn of 4arly intervention aerricec for 
handicapped children, aged birth throvgh two F«are, and their fmlliea* 

Type of Aaaietanee and BlitiiHle ipplicaatei The Secretarr of the Interior 
reeeim 1.25 percent of the .^<n«ate of the aaount avaiUble to aU 8t tee 
for handicapped infante and toddlers and their faeilies on rwserTetions ser^ 
hf the eleMnUrr end secondary schools operated for Indians by the DepartMnt 
of the Interior. 

8pecial Fnndins le^aireMntes The Seeretary of the Interior anst sabidt an 
approvahle application that aaets stamtory requireMnts. 

lypee of ActiTitiee Supported i DevalopMnt of the 14 sUtutory requiroMnte 
for the statewide systaw U the aajor actlTity supported. Funds way also be 
ueed to provide direct eervices that are not otherwise provided frow other 
pubUc or private sources end to expand or Improve services that are othe:ifiss 
available* 

FT 1989 Awards t853,490. 
Prograw Evaluations i Hone* 
Five*^aar Funding Hiftor7S* 



1989s 
X98B: 
1987: 



1853,490 
1819,109 
1611,111 



The progrrA was first funded in fiscal year 1987, 
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rSOCBAll OVUVIKV 

PWKria Tltltt Bilincotl Bdttcatica (projects that %m% Indicn •tudenU) 
£U2U-Z&Ddi: UO,729,O00ft 

Fwtm FBraflltt To aasltt LSU In tlw ut^fcblialMit, «xp«niion, or operation 
of iaatzvctlMial protraaa to aerra Unltad Bntllah proficiant atndanta. 

SCroa of Aaatatanea and Kliiibl^ A«rMfimti* Dis^ 'etionarr sranU, prlMrily 
to UULa* 



Soaeial ftmiiim ^mmirtmmxtmt |6na. 

Tvnaa AetiiHtiM «miiiftr»>«n inatmetlonal aaxTleaa. Moat projacta are 
aitbar traaaitional bUlnnaX adoeation (iiaa tha natlTa lantaa«a to tlia axtent 
narawMUT to taaeli I&slish and aaalat atndanta to aaat srada promotion and 
sntdnation ataadarda), or apa^al. altaznatlTa inatmetlonal prograaa (aoch aa 
latllali-aa--a-aacoiid Unctt«sa or lanarslon that prlnarlly naa In«llah aa tha 
langnaga of Inatmctlon) • 

FY mc 

# of appUcatlona not arallabla 

# of avarda 117* 

Participating Stvdanu 14,t61* 

Stataa fartldpating It* 

fTQirn IralnatlflMt Iha **nitlonaX Imluatlon of Inatmetlonal Sarricaa for 
latlTa Aaariean Stndanta** eoUactad data on tha aeadMdc parfoxnanea of 
iaarlcan Indian atndtnu In BlUncoal Bdocatlon projacu at alanantaxy aehooU 
In laolatad xnraX aeheola «a or near Indian raaarvatiooa* Ihla atody fotmd 
that atndanu In tha atndy acorad aubata&tlaUy ba'.ov tha national araraga on 
atandardis^ achiaraaant taaU of liathntlea and Ingliah laagoaga arta* Orar 
tha tvo yaara of tha atndy, acoraa dacllned or roMlnad tha aana. 



1989 not arallabla 

1981 tlO,729,000 

1987 10,5U«000 

1986 9,656,000 * 

1985 10,085,000 



*Tha nm^bara raflaet aarrieaa prorldad to R^tlTa inariean atudanta ndar tha 
Bilingual Idneation Progran in 1988, tha laat yaar for vhieh data a- 
aTailabla. It la lihtly that partielpation in 1989 vaa ainilar to . 8« 
Thara ia no apaelfic aat-aaida for Indiana under tha Bilingual Sdneation Act* 
Appl^ ^ta propoaing to aarra Indian atodenta cospeta vith all other 
applicanta* 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATiON 
PERSONNEL MANUAL INSTRUCTION 



APPROVED; -j 



SUBJECT: 



Salection Program for Of f ic« of Indian Education 



z. Authority 

Section 534 ^ of th« Indian Education Act of 1988, enacted 
at Title V, Part C, Subpart 4, of the Hawkine-Stafford 
Elementary and Secondary School Inprovement Anendnents of 
1988 (Public Law No. 100-297). 

II. Apolinnh41itv 

A. This Instruction sets forth the Department's policies 
and requirements for implementation of the "Indian 
Education Act of 1988" with resp»jct to filling 
positions in the Office of Indian Education (OIE) . 

B. This Instruction provides the policies and requirements 
for applying the one-time preference for non-Indians 
and nOi)-tribal Indians for selection to other positions 
within the Department. 



c. 



This Instruction also provides ti:e policies and 
requisrements for applying Indian px'eference in the 
implementation of a reduction-in-force (RIF) . 



III. Definition s 

A. Indian means an individua*. who is: 

1) a member of an Indian tribe, band, or other 
organised group of Indians (as defined by the 
Indian tribe, band or other organized group), 
including those Indian tribes, bands, or groups 
terminated since 1940 and those recognized by the 
State in which they ^Aside^ and a member of any 
recognized Indian tribe now under Federal 
jurisdiction; or 

2) determined to be an Indian under regulations 

, promulgated by the S r -tary of Education. 



Distribution.* FPH chapter 335 
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B. 

C. 
0. 

E. 
P. 

G. 
H. 



Indian Trib# - ntans an individual who is a neab«r of 
•ny group or coninunity, including any Alaska Native 
Villags, or regional or villags corporation (as dsfined 
in or sstablishsd pursuant to ths Alaska Nativs Clains 
Ssttlsssnt Act (85 Stat. 688} that sxsrcisss ths power 
of self-govemnent. 

Indian Education Proyraa - experience or equivalent 
education with or directly related to the education of 
Indians. 

Mon^lndlan or non^tribal Indian - an individual who is 
not a Bssber of a" Indian tribe, band or other 
organised group Indians (as defined by the Indian 
tribe/ band or other organised group), including those 
Indian tribes, bands, or groups teminated since 1940 
and those recognised by the State in which they reside, 
and a aeaber of any recognized Indian tribe now under 
Federal jurisdiction. 

Office of Indian gdueation the organizational unit in 
the Departeent of Education which is assigned 
responsibility for prograns under the Indian Education 
Act, es aaended, and predecessor offices. 

One^tiae Preferenca - priority referral until selected 
which is eccorded to a non*Indian or non -tribal Indian 
who was serving in a position in OIE on April 28, Ucs. 
The referral is for a vacancy in another office of the 
Oepartaent and nay be at any grade level for which the 
eaployee is (jualified'and applies. 

Priority p^ferral - referral on a certificate of 
eligibles with preference for selection given to 
identified eligibles. 

Professional Pogltion - e position which has a positive 
education requirement end/or one which is classified at 
two-grede 'intervels. 



In filling positions in OIE for which a best qualified 
list of candidates is certified froB en 0PM register or 
developed in accordance with the Departnent^s Merit 
Promotion program, it is the Department's policy ^hat 
if an Indian is evaluated as being among the best 
qualified, he or she must be selected in preference to 
other non-Indian or non**tribal Indian employees on the 
list unless an exception is authorized or a 
justification for non**selection is approved as 
indicated below. 
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In the event that an Indian applicant for an 012 
position is not selected for the position for which 
he or she is evaluated as being axon? the best 
qualified, the selecting official aust submit, in 
writing, a justification for the non-selection. 
The justification mast be addressed to the 
Assistant Secretary for the office of Elenentary 
and Secondary Education, via the Director, 
Personnel Managenent Service, Attn: PPPES. 

In filling positions in other offices of the Departiaent 
for which a best qualified list of candidates is 
certified in accordance with the Departaient*s Merit 
Promotion program, it is the Departaent<s policy that 
if a non-Indian or non-tribal Indian employee who was 
serving in OIE on April 28, 1988 is evaluated as being 
aacng the best qualified, he or she must be selected in 
preference to other employees whose nanes appear on the 
list unless an exception is authorized or a 
justification is approved as indicated below. 

Should a non-Indian or non-tribal Indian employee 
of OIE not be selected for a position in this 
Department outside of ciE for which he/she is 
evaluated as being among the best qualified, the 
selecting official must submit, in writing, a 
justification for the non-P»j.ect<on. The 
justification must be addressed to the Deputy U'.^er 
Secretary for Management, via the Director, 
Personnel Management Service, Attn: PPPES. 

The justification for non-selection must be approved 
prior to filling the position. 

In the event of a RIF that would effect the office of 
Indian Education, placement of employees within Ol£ 
a result of the RIF will be consistent with the Indian 
Education Act of 1988 and any applicable provisions of 
a negotiated collective bargainino agrenaent. 

Pr oceduraa 

Implementing procedures for Indian and non-Tndinn 
preference are attached. 



C. 



D. 
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Attachment A 



Procedures for InpleDenting the Indian Preference 
ProvUions for SelecticA and Reduction in Force (RIF) for 
Positions in the Office of Indian Education (OIE) 



Effective innediately, Indian candidates will be given preference 
for selection for all positions in the office of Indian 
Education. Indian eaployees in the office of Indian Education 
vill also be given preference when' impleaenting a RIF in the 
Office of Indian Education. For the purposes of iDplenenting 
these proctdures, an "Indian" is defined as a nember of an Indian 
tribe, band or other organized group of Indians (as defined by 
the Indian tribe, band or other organized group), including those 
Indian tribes, bands or groups terminated since 1940 and those 
recognized by the state in which they reside, and a Dember of any 
recognized Indian tribe now under Federal jurisdiction. The term 
** Indian tribe means any Indian tribe, band, nation, or other 
organized group or community, including any Alaska Native 
Village, or regional or village corporation (as defined in or 
established pursuant to the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
(85 Stat. 688) that exercises the power of self-government. As 
indicated below, the procedures that will be used are as follows: 

- Indian preference will be applied in filling all positions in 
the Office of Indian Education. 

- All staff appointed to professional positions in OIE must have 
experience at the appropriate grade level in Indian education 
programs and such knowledge must appear as a selective factor 
on the vacancy announcement. Related education may be 
substituted in accordance with criteria in x-118, OPH 
Qualification standards. 

- In accordance with Section 5341 of the Indian Education Act of 
1988, enacted at Title Part C, Subpart 4, of the Hawkins- 
Stafford Elementary and secondary school Improvement 
Amendments of 1988 (Public Law No. 100-297), when filling 
positions in the Office of Indian Education, the Departaent 
shall give a preference to Indian candidates who present proof 
of eligibility, for Indian Preference. Proof of eligibility 
includes, but is not limited to, a copy of a tribal membership 
card or tribal voter registration card; written certification 
of membership by an authorized representative of the tribe; or 
any other proof deemed acceptable by the Secretary of 
Education. 
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- rattd ABong th« b«st qualifUd for a position in OIE, an 
^ .dian applicant will ba placad on tha cartif icata of 
•ligiblas (CERT) along with othar bast qualifiad candidatas 
but will ba idantif iad aa an Indian Prafaranca Eligibla (ipe) . 

• If dataniinad to ba aligibla for raassignaant in connaction 
with a vacancy announciatant, tha amployaa will ba plar^ad on a 
raasaignaant CERT along with othar raassignaant ali^riblaa, but 
will ba idantif iad as an iPE. 

- Tha salacting official must intarviaw aach IPE cartif iad and 
«ust salact ona unlass a writtan justification for non- 
aalaction is approvad by tha Assistant sacratary for tha 
offica of Elaaantary and sacondary Education. 

- If two or sora iPEs ara cart if iad for calaction any ona of 
than nay ba salactad. 

- Thii aalacting official will indicata on tha cartificata of 
aligiblaa (OFM or ED) tha «nployaa(s) salactad for tha 
posit ion (a) and will raturu tha cartificata to tha servicing 
parsonnal offica. Tha aalacting official will not notify the 
anployaa of his/har salaction. This will ba dona by tha 
aarvicing parsonnal offica. 

Tha following actions ara axaapt from tha salaction provisions of 
thia procedure: 

o Placenent resulting fron judicial or administrative appeal 
decieione (e.g., EEOC, MSPB or court decisions or settlements) 
or other non-discretionary entitlement (e.g., employee 
exercising reemployment rights) . 

o Actions required by statute. 

o Non-competitive promotions. 

o Temporary promotions and temporary appointmente. 
o Details. ' 

o Non-competitive lateral reassignments of a non-Indian or non- 
tribal Indian in oiE to a position within oiE at thu same 
grade level or to one with equivalent promotion potential. 
(Does not include reassignments in connection with a vacancy 
announcement.) 
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Attachment A 



o Placmtnta as a rcisult of RZF in OZE under which Indian 
praferance has b'ian granted. 

o other personnel actions which are employee based rather than 
baeed on aanagenent discretion, such as performance awards and 
ratinge, training, separation for conduct and related actions. 

Preference for Reduction-In-Force 

In the event of a RIP that would affect the Office of Indian 
Education, placement of employees within OIE as a result of the 
RIF will be consistent with the Indian Education Act of 1988 and 
any applicable provisions of a negotiated collective bargaining 
agreement . 
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Attaehnont A 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF EL£)C^!TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 



CERTTFICATTOW OF TWHTAN PPRPRPBtlCE FOR BHPTnVMPMT 



NAME 



VACANCY 

(INCLUDE ANNCUNC. NO.) 



In accordancs with th« tndian Education Act of 1988, application 
is nade for preferenc* as a asnbsr of an Indian tribe, band, or 
other organized group of Indians (as defined by the Indian tribe, 
band or other organized group), including those Indian tribes, 
bands, or groups terminated since 1940 and those recognized by 
the State in which they reside; and a member of any recognized 
Indian tribe now under Federal jurisdiction. 

The tern "Indian tribe** means any Indian trilse, band, nation, or 
other organized group or community, including any Alasica Native 
Village, or regional or village corporation (as defined in or 
established pursuant to the Alasica Native claims settlement Act 
(85 Stat» 688) that exercises the power of self government. 

As evidence of your eligibility for Indian preference for 
eaployment, attach a copy of one of the following documents, and 
indicate which doc\iment is attached: 

Certification by an authorized representative of the 

tribe, band or other organized group of Indians 

Tribal voter registration card 

Tribal jnembership card 

other (FLEA32 SPECIFY) 



I certify luider penalty of perjury that the foregoing information 
provided by me is true and correct. 

Executed on 



Date 



Signature 
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Procedures for Implementing the One-time Preference for Selection for 
Non-Indians in the office of Indian Education (OIE) 

^J'!S3^^f non-Indian and non-tribal Indian employees 

of OIE who were serving in the OIE on April 28, 1988 and who Wish 
to apply for a position elsewhere in the Department may use a 
one-time preference for selection to such a position. One-time 
pr#5i.er4nce is defined as priority referral until selected for a 
vacancy at any grade level, for which qualified, in any other 
office of the Department. For the purpose of implementing this 
procedure, a non-Indian or a non-tribal Indian is defined as^an 
individual who is not & member of an Indian tribe, band or other 
organized group of Indians (as defined by the Indian tribe, band 
or other organized group), including those Indian tribes, bands, 
or groups terminated since 1940 and those recognized by the State 
m which they reside, and a member of any recognized Indian tribe 
now under Federal Jurisdiction. As indicated below, the 
procedures that will be used are as follows: 

- The one-time preference for selection extends to a vacancy 
announcement at any grade level for which qualified in anv 
other office of the Department. ^ 

- A non-Indian Preference Eligible (NIPE) wishing to exercise 
his/her one-time preference for an announced vacancy must 
complete ED Form NIPE-i (see attached) and attach it to the 
front of the SF-171 on which application is made. 

- If rated among the best qualified for the position, the NIPE 
will be placed on ttf certificate of eligibles (CERT) alonr 
with other best qualified candidates, but will be identified as 
a NI PE . 

- If determined to be eligible for reassignment at the same grade 
IJYfl^'-" connection with a vacancy announcement, the employee 

placed on a reassignment CERT along with other 
qualified reassignment eligih-^s, but will br identified as a 
HIPE. 

- The selecting official must' interview each nIPE certified and 
must select one unless a written justification for non- 
selection is approved b^ the Deputy under Secretary for 
Management. Approval will be given only for legitimjte, work- 
related reasons, which may include, but are not limited to: 
PTE (ceiling) limitations, a NIPE performance rating of record 
below Fully Successful, or lac)c of specialized s)cills or 
abilities necessary to perform the duties of the position at 
the level required. 

- If two or more nipes are certified for selection, any one of 
them may be selected. ^ 
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- Afttr a NIPE has hmmn stltcttd vhil« using his/h«r on«-tin« 
pr9f9r«nc«f his/h«r •ntitltatnt undtr th«s« proc«dur«s is 
tsrainat«d. Rovavar, a VIPB may withdraw his/har application 
from cons idarat ion f prior to an of far baing aada hy tha 
parsonnal offica^ and still ratain tha prafaranca* 

- A NIPE will ba notifiad upon having his/har antitlaxant 
tarainatad and will ba gi'^an any rolavant information regarding 
his/har currant status* 

- A NIPE who voluntarily laavas OIE losas his/har entitlamant 
undar thasa procaduras* Tha amployaa will ba raquirad to sign 
a statamant acknowlodging that his/har antitlamant to tha one- 
tima prafaranca is tarminatad, Raassignoants by managamant 
direction are not considered ''voluntary** for the purpcje of 
this paragraph. 

With respect to NIPEs, the following actions are exempt from the 
selection provisions of this procedure: 

o Placement resulting froe judicial or administrative appeal 
decisions (e.g*. EEOC, MSPB or court decisions or settlements) 
or other non-discretionary entitlement (e.g. employees 
exercising reemployment rights). 

o Non-competitive lateral reassignments to a position at the same 
grade level or to one with equivalent promotion potential. 
(Does not include reassignments in connection with a vacancy 
announcement) . 

o Non-competitive promotions. 

o Actions required by statute. 

o Temporary promotions and temporary appointments, 
o Details. 

o Selection o^ an employee to avoid or reduce the impact of a 
RIF. 
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APPLICATION FOR OWE-T IHE PRRFRRENCE 



(FORM MUST BE ATTACPED TO FRONT OF SF-171) 



NAME. 



ORGANIZATION IN WHICH 
CURRENTLY EMPLOYED 



VACANCY FOR VmiCH 

APPLICATION IS MADE 

(INCLUDE ANKOUNC. NO.) 



In accordanct with the Indian Education Act of 1988, which 
authorizes a one-tine preference to non-Indian and ndn-tribal 
Indian eaployees serving in the Office of Indian Education, I an 
applying for the above ci'.ed position. 

I understand that, should I be selected for this vacancy, ny one- 
tine preference will be terninated. 

I certify that on April 28, 1988 I was serving in the Office of 
Indian Education and have renained in that office until the 
present date. 



Signature 



Date 
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KEMORAKDUM OF UKDER5TAHDXNC 

In accordancft with Artlclt 6 of tht Colltctiva Bargaining 
Agraancnt, this saaorandua is antarad into batvaan tha Unit ad 
Stataa Dapairtaant of Education (tha Eaployar) and tha Anarican 
Fadaration of Govamaant Eaployaas, Council 2b2 (tha Union) 
raprasantad hara by AFCE Local 2607, upon dalagation by tha 
Council . 

Tha Eaployar and tha Union agraa that tha Eaployar aay iaplaaant 
tha Dapartaant salaction prograa and procaduras for iaplaaanting 
tha Indian prafaranca provision of tha Indian Education Act 1988, 
a copy of which is appandad to this Naaorandua ^nd is initialed 
on aach paga by a raprasantativa of aach Party. Thosa provisions 
of tha salaction prograa and procaduras which axa within tha 
scopa of aandatory bargaining undar 5 u. S. c. Chap tar 71 and the 
Partias Collactiva Bargaining Agraaaant ara haraby agraad upon by 
tha Partias. Both Partias racogniza and undan^trnd that 
provisions of tha salaction r^ograa and procaduras which do not 
concarn conditions of aaploynant of unit aB,^X^'7aas, which concern 
tha filling of positions outsida tha bargain j.ig unit, or which 
raprasant rights rasarvad to aanagaaant by statute or tha 
Collactiva Bargaining Agraaaant hava not baan negotiated and are 
not subject to this Keaoi'andua. 

In addition to the provisions of the selection program and 
procedures for iapleaenting the Indian preference which are 
subject to negotiation and have been negotiated, tha following is 
also agreed to: 

In the event of a reduction-in-forca that would affect 
the office of ^ndian Education, placaaant of cnployees 
within OIE as a result of the RIF will be consistent with 
the Indian Education Act of 1988. 

In *he event that the employer deterainas that a reduction- 
in'*force that effects the office of Indian Education aay be 
necessary, the Dapartaant recognizes that the union reserves 
its rights, es aay be epplicable under 5 u.S.C. Chapter 71 
and tha Collective Bargaining Agraeaent, to negotiate over 
iapact Md iiDpleaentation of the RIF et that tiae. 




VDa^c I /For/the ^«ion Data 
the Employer Data Fo^ th*' Union l^ata ^ 

For tha Employe^ Dajta • ' 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 



In acccrdence with Articlt 8 of the Collective Bargaining 
Agreement, thi» MtmortnduB it entered into between the United 
S!5".??P"^;*"^ Education (the Employer) and the American 
Federation of Covtrnmtnt Enploytts, Council 252 (the Onion) 
repreaented here by atCE Local 2607, upon delegation by the 



l^l w* *9ree that the Employer nay implement 

the Department policy on the one-time preference for aelection 
for non-Indiana in the Office of Indian Education, a copy of 
which ia appended to thia Memorandum and ia initialed on each 
page by a repreaentative of aach Party, Thoae proviaiona of the 
policy which are within the acope of mandatory bargaining under 5 
O.S.C. Chapter 71 and the Partiea* Collective Bargaining Agree- 
ment are hereby agreed upon by the fartiea. Both parties 
recognize and underatand that provisiona of the policy which do 
not concern conditiona of employment of unit employees, which 
concern the filling of positions outside the bargaining unit, or 
which represent rights reserved to management by statute or by 
the Collective Bargaining Agreement have not been negotiated and 
are not suoject to this Memorandum. ^ w.^ra ana 

in addition to the provisions of 'the policy which are subject to 
negotiation and have been negotiated, the following is also 
agreed to: ^ 

The Employer will offer training or other assistance to non- 
Indian spreference eligibles on preparation of SF-171's, on 
^S?"J*5?*"' occupations within the Department for 

^h*ch they night apply, and on the preparation of sF-171'e 
for the purpose of meeting qualification requirements for 
such occupations* 

hl!*.^?i?il? that the Onion reserves its right, as may 

?!„1^5 * Chaptar 71 and the Partiei' Collec- 

tive Bargaining Agreement, to negotiate the Indian preference 




For the Employs 



y*r oSte" 



O 



